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[American painting bas oeen too frequently regarded as something apart from 


life and bistory. 
inspiration. 
tory and character of the American people. 


STUDY PICTURES,” ETC, 


ur national 


Our artists have gone abroad for their education and too often for their 
Yet, in spite of this, American painting is very closely linked to the life, bis- 
Because this fact is only just coming to be appre- 


ciated, we have asked Mr. Caffin to prepare a series of articles which will tell the story 
of American painting as one phase of the country’s activity and show boty inseparably con- 
nected that phase is with every other expression of national energy. Mr. Caffin will teil 





of the careers of-our famous painters and give such an account of their work and its meaning 
as will enable our readers, no matter how unfamiliar with the technique of painting, to appre- 
ciate the meaning, the beauty and the value of our American works of art.—Tue Eprrors. | 


SSN 1784, the House met in 
Philadelphia to ratify the 
Treaty of Peace. After 
seven years of struggle the 
United States of America 

t . had shaken off the foreign 
yoke and were commencing another strug- 
gle of seven years among themselves be- 
fore their full birthright as a united nation 
should be established. Once more, as 
during the much longer struggle of the 
United Provinces against Spain, a new 
nation had been born, and a combination 
of racial energy and local advantages was 
to produce an extraordinary harvest of 
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national development. But it was not to 
include, as in the case of Holland, an im- 
mediate development in the art of paint- 
ing. 

For the latter something more is needed 
than a virgin soil, spotted over, as in pre- 
Revolutionary America, with a few isolated 
growths, struggling bravely, but at a disad- 
vantage, in an uncongenial environment. 
Wherever in the world painting has flour- 
ished, it has done so after a period of slow 
development, gradually enriched by the 
accumulation of local or borrowed tradi- 
tions, until at length it has blossomed into 
independent vigor. 
harles H. Caffin. 
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Such scatterings of tradition as existed 
during the Colonial period had been de- 
rived from England, and reflected mostly 
the poor conditions of English portrait 
painting which prevailed before the rise of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. Even the 


ik 
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tion had the scanty traditions of painting 
been favored by local environments. Men’s 
minds were turned to other things than art, 
and the only conception held of painting 
was as a means of producing portraits. In 
the language of the times, the ‘‘limner’’ 





John Lovell, by John Smybert. 


This portrait of the early Boston educator by the first 
shows how the influence of Puritan ideals affected the early becinninges 


influence of the latter when it came to be 
established was overshadowed, so far as 
Americans were concerned, by that of their 
countryman, West, whose extraordinary 
reputation among his contemporaries has 
not been sustained by subsequent judg- 
a ment, 
Nor in the years preceding the Revolu- 


of American painters, with its 


of American artas we 


severity and stiffness, 
; 


las literature 
(this title itself a corruption of the old 
English word ‘‘illuminer,’’ namely of 
manuscripts) was spoken of as having an 
accurate ‘‘pencil’’ in the delineation of 
‘*counterfeit presentments.’’ The school 
from which he had graduated was more 
than seldom that of carriage painting. 
Such had been the start of John Smy- 
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bert, a native of Edinburgh who reached 
this country in 1720, three years after the 
arrival of Peter Pelham, portrait painter 
and mezzo tint engraver. In England Smy- 
bert had had the good fortune to be taken 
up by Dean, afterwards Bishop, Berkeley, 
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officiated at Trinity Church, Newport, 
visited the Narragansett Indians, and worked 
upon his book ‘*’The Minute Philosopher,”’ 


writing the greater part of it in a crevice 
in the cliffs overlooking the sea. It was 


at this time that Smybert executed the por- 





By ‘ f Vew York Historical Society. 


C. OW. Peale, by Benjamin West. 


Farly in his extra 
ference between th 11 


accompanying him to Italy, and later to 
Rhode Island, when the _ philosopher- 
philanthropist came over to found a mis- 
sionary college in this country for the con- 
version of the Indians. At what is now 
Middletown, three miles from Newport, 
Berkeley bought an estate which he called 
Whitehall, and for two years and a half 


»dinary career, West went abroad and came under the influence of Furopean paint 
»us and rather flattering portrait and the work of the first Amer 


rs; the dif- 
is apparent, 


trait group of Berkeley surrounded by his 
family, which picture, together with the 
Dean’s library of a thousai umes, be- 
came the property of Yale College. When, 
in consequence of the failure of the home 
government to give financial support to his 
scheme, Berkeley returned to England, 
Smybert established himself in Boston, 
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By courtesy of the New York Historical Society 





“The Artist's Family,” by Charles Wilson Peale. 


A versatile mechanical genius, Peale on discovering his skill in drawing, studied under a 


German artist, and then with Copley and 
one of the founders of the Pennsylvania 


West. While an enthusiastic painter, being 
Academy, he entered into the national life of 


his time, commanding a company at Trenton and attending the Philadelphia Convention of 1777. 
’ 3 5 gz 77 


and lived there until his death in 1751. 

It is characteristic of the times that his sit- 
ters were chiefly the New England divines, 
those leaders of a stern theocracy that 
exercised political as well as_ spiritual 
authority. Think of the mental and moral 
atmosphere which surrounded the begin- 
nings in this country of an art which we 
regard to-day as making an appeal to our 
aesthetic sensations. Not even in the 
sister art of literature, though much had 
been written, had any work of the imagi- 
nation been produced, nor would be until 
after 1820. Upon political pamphlets, or 
local records of places, persons and events, 
the writers had expended their activity; 
their intellectual force upon the subleties 
of religious controversy. Such appeals as 
had been made to men’s imaginations 
were of the kind that may be read in the 
sermons of Jonathan Edwards, whose keen 
mind revelled in analyzing the vividly im- 
agined horrors of hell. 


««O sinner,” he preached,* ‘consider the 
fearful danger you are in; it is a great furnace 
of wrath, that you are held over in the hands 
of that God, whose wrath is provoked and in- 


censed, as much against you, as against many 
of the damned in hell!—you hang by a slen- 
der thread, with the flames of divine wrath 
flashing about it, and ready every moment to 
singe it and burn it asunder. It is everlast- 
ing wrath. You will know certainly that you 
will wear out long ages, millions and millions 
of ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this 
Almighty merciless vengeance; and then, 
when you have so done, when so many ages 
have actually been spent by you in this man- 
ner, you will know that all is but a point of 
what remains. ” 


Nor was this awful fate to be avoided 
by a man’s own doing. All humanity— 
men, women and little children—all for the 
sin of one man and one woman, 
were predestined to this horror for 
eternity; only the ‘‘goodness’’ of God 
selected at gracious random a few souls 
from damnation. ‘These were conscious 
of being saved, and were correspondingly 
puffed up with self-satisfied righteousness. 
All their fellows lay under the thick pall of 
eternal wrath; by it was darkened the sky 
of their lives; lives already hardened 
through long conflict with severe physical 
conditions and inured to the constant pres- 


* «*Sinners in the hands of an Angry God.’’—Jonathan Edwards, 
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By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 





‘ortrait of Mr. and Mrs. Izard, by John Singleton Copley. 


It was a decade or more after Smybert's death that Copley began his work i/ready 
the influence of the divines had been shaken and class distinction had become a 


Jactor in Boston's social life—a change evident in the elegance of this painting 


ence of death and danger. What wonder 
that their hardy and indomitable natures 
took refuge in a grim and_ strenuous 
severity. The theater in New England 
was proscribed. Even as late as 1784 
Massachusetts re-enacted the earlier sharp 
laws against the stage; and New York and 
Philadelphia still frowned upon it. 

To this mental and moral rigor, how- 
ever, the Southern States presented a nota- 
ble contrast. Baltimore was a warm sup- 
porter of the drama and much addicted to 
balls and routs, while the open-air prome- 
nades of gaily-dressed people, with their 
scenes of courtship and merriment, were a 
distinguished feature of her social life. 
Charleston also was famous for wealth and 
gaiety and for the elegance of her homes. 
In these and in the country mansions, 
thickly sown over the Southern States, were 
to be found most of the pictures which had 
been imported from Europe. It would 
seem as if the conditions of life among 
these descendants of cavalier settlers should 


have been favorable to art, yet it is a 
strange fact that it was not in the rich, lux- 
urious South, but out of the flinty rigor of 
the North and East that American painting 
began its thrifty growth. Some of the 
painters, it is true, made professional tours 
through the South, and Southerners, at- 
tracted to Philadelphia, when it became 
the capital of Government and _ fashion, 
were among the best patrons of the paint- 
ers then established in that city. Never- 
theless the fact remains, that not Charles- 
ton or Baltimore, but Yankee Philadelphia 
and Puritan Boston are the places chiefly 


identified with the early beginnings of 
American painting. 
In pre-Revolutionary times the most 


notable of the native-born painters were 
Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley, 
Charles Wilson Peale and Gilbert Stuart. 
By his contemporaries, West was regarded 
as a prodigy. That a child, born in 1738, 


in a Quaker village, Springfield, near Phil- 
adelphia, and reared among conditions of 
483 
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strict and primitive simplicity, should have 
evolved out of himself a craving to be an 
artist; that his earliest lessons in color 
should have been derived from the Indi- 
ans, in the crude pigments of yellow, red 
and blue, with which they decorated their 
own persons; that, after the present of a 
paint box from a certain Mr. Pennington, 
the youth was able in time to produce re- 
sults that secured him commissions for por- 
traits in Philadelphia and later in New 
York, and eventually, in his twenty-second 
year, attracted a patron who provided the 
necessary means for his visit to Rome—all 
this seemed phenomenal. And so also was 
his reception, when at length he arrived 
in London. 

But from this point he belongs to Eng- 
land rather than to America. It is true 
that he had an indirect influence upon his 
countrymen, for his success fired their 
imaginations and his assistance was gener- 
ously given to American students who 
had found their way to London. Yet this 
influence was unfortunate. The English, 
giving him the privileges of a pampered 
child, had encouraged him in the direction 
in which Reynolds, fortunately for himself, 
had been discouraged. Accordingly, while 
some of West’s portraits, such as that of 
C. W. Peale, possesses considerable 
vivacity, his works of imagination are 
pompous and pretentious in conception, in 
technique tentative and clumsy. They 
created a taste for grandiloquent subject 
rather than for painter-like excellence of 
workmanship. 

It is in this latter quality that Copley 
was so far his superior. Indeed this Bos- 
ton-born painter, practically self-taught, 
and with almost no other examples of 
pictures to guide him than those of Smy- 
bert and West, was the most distinguished 
in skill of craftsmanship, of all the pre- 
Revolutionary painters. 

Copley’s parents had come from Ire- 
land and settled in Boston to engage in the 
tobacco business. About the time of his 
son’s birth (1737), the father, Richard 
Copley, died, and the boy was named 
after his maternal grandfather, John Sin- 
gleton, of Quinville Abbey, County Clare. 
Ten years later the mother married that 
Peter Pelham, painter and mezzo-tint en- 
graver and precursor of Smybert, whom I 
have mentioned above. His assistance to 
young Copley, who early showed a gift for 


drawing, must have been considerable, 
especially as the step-father taught him his 
own art of engraving. When Pelham died, 
in the same year as Smybert, Copley was 
fourteen, and for the rest had to be his 
own master. He had no lack of commis- 
sions, however, and his progress was rapid. 


At this time Boston was a city of some 
eighteen thousand inhabitants, confined to 
three hills, which gave it its seeond name 
of ‘Trimountain. As yet there was no 
bridge across the Charles River, and at 
high tides the city was cut off from con- 
nection with the mainland. The better 
class of dwellings was on the west side; 
houses of brick, with Corinthian pilasters 
adorning the facades, and columned porches 
covered with roses and honeysuckles, and 
approached by sandstone steps which led 
up from gardens filled with English elms 
and shrubs. ‘The fine furniture in these 
dwellings was from England or France. 
Moreover, since Smybert’s day, the rigor 
of life was lessening. ‘Two conditions had 
contributed to the change. In the first 
place, the domination of the divines had 
given way before the rising influence of 
laymen, such as Otis and Samuel Adams; 
men of broad culture who became by force 
of character and through their zeal in pub- 
lic affairs the natural leaders of the com- 
munity. In the second place, class dis- 
tinction had become more defined. The 
men and women who throng the canvases 
of Copley are conscious of their worth and 
importance, perhaps more than a little se//- 
conscious. ‘‘ Pride of birth had not then 
been superseded by pride of wealth. The 
distinction of gentle blood was cherished. 
Equality had begun to assert itself only as 
a political axiom; as a social principle, it 
had not dawned upon the ultra reform- 
es.”” 

Lady Wentworth, painted when she was 
nineteen and the artist twenty-eight, shows 
him in full possession of his powers. It is 
true that the draperies are inclined to be 
metallic in texture and the flesh parts 
marble-like in polish and hardness; indeed, 
that the various textures throughout the 
picture have a prevailing similarity of shin- 
ing rigidity, since the suggestion of atmos- 
phere is lacking, as more or less in all of 
Copley’s works. Yet, the -want~of-ease 
and nature in these portraits is as authen- 
tic as their costumes. They are generally 
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dignified, elaborate, and more or less 
ostentatious and somewhat mechanical, but 
we recognize in these very traits the best 
evidence of their correctness. They illus- 
trate the men and women of the day, when 





By courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, at Philadelphia, 


with the spirit of those times. Despite, 


however, some deficiency of painter-like 
quality the picture bears an im, 
authority and is full of personal character. 


ress of fine 


This Boston belle, who is represented 


ortrait of the artist in his museum, by Charles Wilson Peale. 


Having ad ysvevred some mammoth bone P. 
arts and en 


pride, decorum and an elegance, sometimes 
ungraceful but always impressive, marked 
the dress and air of the higher classes. 
The hardness of the outlines and the semi- 
official aspect of the figures correspond 


; 


ale began to dlect objects vrelatis lo the 
This was the first step in the direction of &@ museum in th entry 


toying with the chain of a captive flying 
squirrel (a detail, which Copley several 
times introduced into his pictures), was a 
daughter of Samuel Wentworth, and had 
been engaged to her cousin, John Went- 
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worth, the last royal governor of New 
Hampshire. But, in pique at his prolonged 
absence on some affair of business, she 
married Theodore Atkinson, and it is as 
his wife that she is hererepresented. He 
died however, in a few years, and within 
a fortnight of his funeral, she married her 
old love. When the troubles with the 
mother country arose, she accompanied her 
husband to England. He was appointed 
governor of Nova Scotia, and, when after 
three years’ service he returned to Eng- 
land, was made a baronet, while his wife 
became one of the ladies-in-waiting to 
Queen Charlotte. 

Considered on the one hand, solely as a 
personal document, this picture has extra- 
ordinary interest. What an air of birth 
and breeding the lady exhibits, and con- 
sciousness of indisputable social rank and 
beauty; what a complete poise of self- 
possession, tinctured, however, with just a 
flavor of prim severity! How the portrait 
vivifies a certain phase of the past to our 
imagination! Nor less remarkable is the 
technical charm of the picture, when one 
remembers out of what a poverty of artistic 
opportunity Copley had emerged to this 
proficiency. Only a few years separate his 
art from Smybert’s, and yet it is as far in 
advance of the latter’s, as the freer social 
conditions of Copley’s day surpass 
in attractiveness the narrow rigidity 
of Smybert’s. And it is precisely these 
altered social conditions which had 
much, perhaps most, to do with Copley’s 
achievement. Himself of good family, 
handsome, brilliant in manner, and early 
gaining skill and success as a painter, he 
moved in the best society, and dressed 
and lived in style. Within the limited 
range of New England life he played such 
a part as Van Dyck in his day /played in 
the larger world of Antwerp and London. 
His art, moreover, has so much of the 
same kind of distinction as Van Dyck’s, 
that one hazards a belief it might have ap- 
proached it very closely in degree of dis- 
tinction also, had his early opportunities 
been as favorable. 

In 1769, when he was thirty-two years 
old, Copley, now a thoroughly successful 
painter, married the daughter of Mr. Rich- 
ard Clarke, a wealthy merchant and agent 
of the East India Company, to whom later 
was consigned that historic cargo of tea 
which was flung into Boston harbor. An- 


ticipating the trouble with England, Cop- 
ley went to Rome, where he painted the 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, the 
former awealthy planter of South Carolina, 
and his wife, before her marriage, a Miss 
Alice DeLancey, of Mamaroneck, New 
York. Her figure, as she submits a sketch 
to her husband, is full of charm; but this 
exhibits Copley’s weakest trait of hardness 
in drawing. From Rome the painter went 
to London, where he was kindly received 
by West and soon became popular with the 
public, already familiar with his work 
through the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. His wife joined him, sailing in 
the last American ship which passed out 
of Boston Harbor under the British ensign, 
and the rest of his life was spent in Eng- 
land. Here he gained a great reputation 
for historical pictures, such as ‘* The Death 
of Chatham.’’ But they were little more 
than an aggregation of portraits, and do 
not compare in actual artistic merit with 
such a single portrait as that of Lady Went- 
worth. He died in 1815, at the age of 
seventy-eight and was buried in the Church 
of St. John, at Croydon, near London. 
His son, under the title of Lord Lyndhurst, 
was three times Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

At the conclusion of peace, there were, 
among the painters whose work attracts 
notice to-day, just four, practicing their 
art in the United States. Joseph Wright, 
who had been a pupil of West, and afterward 
visited Paris, was at Mount Vernon, paint- 
ing the portraits of General and Mrs. 
Washington on a commission for the Count 
de Solms; and in Philadelphia were resid- 
ing C. W. Peale, Matthew Pratt and 
Robert Edge Pine. For Boston’s share 
in the story of American painting is by 
this time retrospective, and remained so 
until Stuart settled there ten years later. 
For the present the attractions of Philadel- 
phia, as the seat of government and fashion, 
were superior, It was the biggest city in 
the country. No other could boast of so 
many streets, arranged with regularity and 
well paved, but so full of filth and dead 
cats and dogs, that their condition was 
made the subject of a satire by Francis 
Hopkinson, better known as the author of 
the ‘‘ Battle of the Kegs.’’ No other city 
could boast so large a population or so 
much renown. There Franklin had made 
his discoveries, the Declaration of Independ- 
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By courtesy of the owner, Miss Annette Rogers. 
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Urs. Abigail Brom field, by John Singleton Copley. 


An excellent example of the aristocratic air which Copley gave to his sitters, at the same 
time showing his clever, tf somewhat stiff, treatment of dress accessortes—silks and satins. 


ence had been signed, and Congress had 
deliberated. No other city was so rich, 
so extravagant, so fashionable. Lee, in 
his correspondence with Washington, de- 
scribed it as an attractive scene of amuse- 
ments and debauch; and Lovel, also writ- 
ing to Washington, had called it a place of 
crucifying expenses.* Moreover, her citi- 
zens had the shrewdness to permit one per- 


manent theater as a concession to the un- 
regenerate taste of Senators and Congress- 
men; although there was a strong objection 
to legalizing this new species of luxury and 
dissipation. 

It was the Honorable Francis Hopkin- 
son, mentioned above, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, a 
graduate of Princeton, and an Admiralty 


*jJ. B. McMaster. 
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Judge of Pennsylvania, who was the first 
in this country to sit to the Englishman, 
Pine. The latter, born in London in 1742, 
ason of John Pine the engraver, arrived 
in 1784, and settled in Philadelphia, 
causing no little stir by exhibiting privately 


ity courtesy of he Lenox Library, New York. 





Philadelphia, a few years since,’’ wrote 
Tuckerman in 1867, ‘‘ hung a shop-sign, 
representing a cock in a barnyard, which 
attracted much attention by its manifest 
superiority to such insignia in general.’’ 
It was from the brush of Matthew Pratt 


Washington in the uniform of a Virginia colonet, by Charles Wilson Peale. 


Peale painted fourteen portraits of Washington and it is upon these, although he 
painted many other famous men, that his reputation as a portrait painter depends. 


to the select few—*‘‘ the manners and mor- 
als of the Quaker City forbidding its ex- 
posure to the common eye’’—the first 
cast of the ‘* Venus de Medici ’’ brought to 
this country. 

‘*At the corner of Spruce Street, in 


(born at Philadelphia in 1734), who also ex- 
ecuted a famous signboard, containing por- 
traits of leaders of the Convention of 1788, 
which used to hang at the corner of Chest- 
nut and Fourth Streets. He had been 
West’s first pupil, and has commemorated 
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his stay in the master’s studio by ‘* The 
American School,’’ now in the Metropoli- 


tan Museum. The figure at the left with 


the hat on represents West, who is criti- 
young 


cising one of Pratt’s drawings. 


Ry ” f t of Fine Arts, Boston, 
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time, and so intimately involved with some 
of its most important events. Born at 
Chesterton, Maryland, in 1741, he dis- 
played from his youth mechanical ability; 
and remarkable versatility. In early life he 


The Atheneum portrait of Washington, by Gilbert Stuart. 


After painting 


the crowned heads of Europe, Stuart confes 


ed that he lost his 


poss m when Washington first sat for him The first attempt was a failur 


He afterwards painted several portraits of which this is unque 


But, by all odds, the most famous resi- 


dent American painter of the period and 
the one most interesting to ourselves, is 
Charles Willson (or Wilson) Peale; for his 
life was remarkably characteristic of the 


tionably the best 


proved himself a clever worker in leather, 
wood and metal. He could make a har- 
ness, a clock or silver moulding: stuffed 
birds, extracted, repaired and manufac 
tured teeth, and delivered popular lectures, 
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By degrees, discovering some skill in draw- 
ing, he first took lessons in Philadelphia 
from a German pupil of Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, then studied under Copley in Boston, 
and finally with West in London. Upon 
his return to this country he lived for two 
years in Annapolis, and in 1772 painted 
the first life-size portrait of Washington, 
showing him in his aspect before the Revo- 
lution. Washing- 
ton was at the 
time forty years 
old, and is repre- 
sented as a Vir- 
ginia colonel, in 
blue coat, scarlet 
facings, scarlet 
waist coat anc 
breeches, and a 
purple scarf over 
the left shoulder. 
It was the uniform 
in which he had 
served eighteen 
years before 
against the French 
and Indians near 
the head waters 
of the Ohio, and 
in which a year 
later he had taken 
part in Braddock’ s 
disastrous expedi- 
tion, where his 
coolness and brav- By 
ery saved a rem- 
nant of the force. 

At the outbreak 
ofthe Revolution, 
Peale joined the army and commanded a 
company at the battles of ‘Trenton and 
Germantown. In the intervals of fighting 
he worked upon his second portrait of 
Washington, which had been commis- 
sioned by Congress. ‘The picture was be- 
gun during the gloomy winter of 1777- 

778 at Valley Forge, and continued at 
Monmouth. Here Washington suggested 
introducing as a background the view from 
the window of the farmhouse in which he 
was at the time sitting for his portrait, and 
Peale painted in the Monmouth court- 
house with a body of Hessians issuing 
from it under guard. Later, when he 
finished the picture at Princeton, he added 
a view of Nassau Hall. In all he painted 
fourteen portraits of Washington, and it is 





mrtesy of the New York Historical Society. 


John Jay, by Joseph Wright. 


This portrait of the first Chief Justice of the United States 
shows the painstaking quality of the artist's work. 
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upon these, although his work includes the 
portraits of many other famous men, that 
his reputation is chiefly based. 

It is customary to speak of these por- 
traits as being more interesting in the way 
of memorials than as works of art. Yet it 
may be doubted if this estimate is just, 
for Peale’s portraits have an actuality as 
vivid as Copley’s. He lacked, it is true, 
the latter’s versa- 
tility, his elegance 
of suggestion and 
facility in render- 
ing sumptuous 
fabrics, because 
he was more con- 
cerned with viril- 
ity of character in 
men than with 
the graces of fem- 
ininity. He had 
even less feeling 
than Copley for 
the aesthetic qual- 
ities of painting, as 
in itself a source 
of emotional ex- 
pression; with him 
it was purely a 
means to an end. 
Yet within this 
narrow concep- 
tion of art he was 
so single-minded, 
sincere that his 
pictures are extra- 


ordinarily con- 

vincing, and, if 

you view them for 

what they aimed to be, faithf records 

of objective facts, most stimulating dnd 

conclusive. They are the work of a man 

who in many respects was less than a 
painter, but in others very much more. 

Product of resource, Peale responded to 

the latter and found time as w to pro- 

mote the former, both for himself and 

others. He was active in the service of 


his country as in that of art. In addition 
to his military career he had been a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Convention of 1777. 
Having discovered some mammot! 


bones, 
he commenced a collection of objects re- 
lating to the sciences and arts, 
the first step in the direction o 


which was 


i a museum 
in this country. He also attempted to 
establish in Philadelphia a school of fine 
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Dr. Fothergill, by Gilbert Stuart. 


Stuart was an excellent raconteur and his method was to draw out his sitters and make them reveal 
their natural selves. He usually slurred the drapery parts of the picture, but if he felt that they 
were characteristic of the sitter's personality, bestowed great care upon them, as tn this picture. 


arts, and was successful in organizing the 
first exhibition of paintings. Finally, in 
1805, he co-operated in the foundation of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the oldest of 
all our existing art institutions. 

Four years earlier the New York Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts had been founded, but 
it succumbed to straitened circumstances, 
and it was not until 1828 that the present 
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National Academy of Design was launched 
upon its career. It is an interesting char- 
acteristic of the Pennsylvania Academy 
that, while its promoters included some 
painters, its management has always been 
in the hands of laymen. Its original ob- 
ject, as set forth in its parchment of incor- 
poration, was: 

‘*To promote the cultivation of the 














Fine Arts in the United States of America 
by introducing correct and elegant copies 
from works of the first masters in Sculp- 
ture and Painting, and by thus facilitating 
the access to such Standards, and also by 
conferring moderate but honorable premi- 
ums, and otherwise assisting studies and 
exciting the efforts of Artists, gradually to 
unfold, enlighten and invigorate the talents 
of our Countrymen.”’ 

This quaintly expresses the high and 
stalwart purpose of the times; a conscious- 
ness of the limited conditions of the start, 
a conviction of the harvest of the future; 
and among the contemporary painters none 
was so representative of his day as Charles 
Willson Peale. 

On the other hand, this exceptional 
figure in our early national life, whose 
qualifications as a painter were not to be 
rivaled by any other American for nearly 
three quarters of a century, was Gilbert 
Charles Stuart. He was born in 1755 at 
Narragansett, where his father, a Scotch 
refugee, who had been mixed up in the 
troubles of the Pretender, owned a snuff- 
grinding mill on the Petaquamscott Pond. 
He had married a Welsh lady, from whom 
the son inherited a taste for music and 
skill in playing the organ. The boy, when 
quite young, had shown an inclination for 
drawing, in which he -was encouraged by a 
local physician, Dr. William Hunter. In 
course of time a Scotch painter, Cosmo 
Alexander, paid a visit to Newport. He 
was attracted by the promise of talent in 
the youth, who was now eighteen, gave 
him some lessons and invited his com- 
panionship in a journey back to Scotland, 
where he placed him in Glasgow University. 
Very shortly afterwards, however, Alexan- 
der died, and Stuart, friendless and home- 
sick, found passage back to Newport on a 
collier. He continued to progress in his 
art and was practicing at Boston, when the 
first shots were fired at Lexington; where- 
upon, his family being of the Tory party, 
he made his way to New York and thence 
sailed for London. Not until all his funds 
were spent did he make application to 
West, who with characteristic kindness im- 
mediately befriended him, and, recogniz- 
ing his ability, took him into his own house 
and at length engaged him as an assistant. 
But, although he worked for eight yearsin 
West’s studio, he was uninfluenced by the 
latter’s point of view or method of painting. 
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Perhaps it was because of the Scotch and 
Welsh blood in his veins that he remained in- 
dependent of all the tendencies around 
him and saw exclusively with his own eyes. 
In an age of considerahle affectation, when 
public taste was largely moulded by the 
drama and the histrionic feeling was re- 
flected in painting, his portraits were singu- 
larly devoid of any display. His aim was 
to get his sitters to reveal their natural 
selves, and to put them at their ease he 
exercised his remarkable gift as araconteur, 
drawing freely from his store of anec- 
dote and experience. It was the actual hu- 
manity of his subject, the individual charac- 
ter of the men or women before his easel, 
that enlisted his shrewd and sympathetic 
interest, and in defense of his frequent 
slurring over of the drapery parts of the 
picture he would say: ‘‘I copy the works 
of God and leave clothes to the tailor and 
mantua-maker.’’ Yet, if he felt the clothes 
to be characteristic of the personality and 
contributary to its expression, he would 
bestow upon them the most exact and lov- 
ing care. 

No better example of this could be de- 
sired than the portrait of Dr. Fothergill in 
his drab quaker costume. This famous 
London physician, who had been born 
in Yorkshire and educated in Edinburgh, 
warily sympathized with the American 
colonies and had espoused their cause ina 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Considerations Rela- 
tive to the North American Colonies.’’ 
He had associated himself very closely with 
Franklin, and the latter’s comment on hear- 
ing of his death was, ‘‘I can hardly con- 
ceive that a better man ever existed.”” In 
full accord with the elevated refinement 
of the doctor’s personality are the exquisite 
modeling of the face and hands, and the 
delicate craftsmanship exhibited in the 
rendering of the wig and coat and acces- 


sories. This early example of Stuart is all 
the more precious, because of the dissimi- 
larity which it presents to his usual more 
vigorous and suggestive method. For 


what distinguishes him from the famous 
English portrait painters of his day is the 
entire absence of a parti pris in his work; 
he does not set out to make a picture, but 
to seize with certainty and directness the 
actuality of the person in front of him. In 
this respect he resembles the Scotchman, 
Raeburn, but differs from him in having a 
keener, surer eye for the essential. Rae- 
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burn presents a cool and comprehensive 
summary; Stuart, on the other hand, a 
vigorous emphasis of certain salient points. 
This is particularly illustrated in his famous 
portrait of Washington, known as the 
Athenzum Portrait. 

Stuart’s admiration for Washington had 
grown into a passion. He was upon the 
flood tide of success; ‘‘ tasked himself with 
six sitters a day,’’ had painted portraits of 
George III, and of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV, and of Louis XVI; 
his position in the fashionable world of 
London—and he himself was a bon vivant 
—was assured; yet, he gave up all to re- 
turn to America, impelled by his admira- 
tion of Washington and his desire to paint 
this man among men. He reached New 
York in 1792, and two years later arrived 
in Philadelphia, during the session of Con- 
gress, to present to Washington a letter ofin- 
troduction from John Jay. Those were 
stirring times. The ‘‘ Whiskey Boys ’’ were 
rioting against the tax on liquors; the nation 
was in commotion over the stoppage on the 
high seas of American merchantmen by Brit- 
ish privateers, and everywhere clanged the 
opposing arguments of Federalists and anti- 
Federalists, of Republicans and Democrats. 
Amidst the tumult of passion and prejudice 
reared the strong, calm, personality of 
Washington. In his presence Stuart, who 
had seen all manner of men from high to 
low without blinking, confesses that he lost 
his self-possession. The first attempt at a 
portrait was a failure; the artist rubbed it 
out; the anecdotes with which he had be- 
guiled other men into revealing their inner 
selves were of no avail to unmask the im- 
passive calm of Washington. A second 
picture was begun; Stuart had discovered 
that upon the experiences of the late war 
Washington would expand; he painted the 
portrait, which was presented to Lord 
Landsdowne and is now in England. It is 
known as the ‘‘ Lannsdowne Portrait,’’ a 
full length, with left hand on the sword- 
hilt and the other extended; a pose which 
suggested to the flippancy of certain minds 
—for Washington at that time was a focus 
point of ridicule and rancor as well as of 
devotion—a resemblance to the handle and 
spout of a tea pot, and procured it the 
nickname of the ‘ tea pot portrait.’’ Still 
later, at Mrs. Washington’s request, the 
President gave another sitting, and in 
1796 the Atheneum Portrait was pro- 


duced. It came nearest to Stuart’s con- 
ception of his subject, and he delayed to 
finish it, that he might not have to part 
with it. After his death it was sold by his 
widow, and presented to the Athenzum, 
Boston. It now hangs in the Museum of 
Fine Arts. These three, the first of which 
was destroyed by the artist, were the only 
portraits of Washington that Stuart made 
from life. ‘The numerous others are either 
replicas of these or imaginary portraits such 
as the ‘‘Washington on Dorchester 
Heights.’’ 

While Peale’s first portrait of Washing- 
ton represents him in his prime, the Athe- 
nzum shows him in the evening of life, 
when the stress of day had been succeeded 
by ample calm. It illustrates also Stuart’s 
faculty for seizing on the vital, salient 
features of the subject. ‘‘ There were,’’ 
he himself said, ‘‘ features in Washington’s 
face totally different from what I have ob- 
served in any other human being; the 
sockets of the eyes, for instance, were 
larger than I ever met with before, and the 
upper part of the nose broader. All his 
features were indicative of strong passion, 
yet, like Socrates, his judgment and great 
self-command made him appear a man of 
different class in the eyes of the world.’’ 
The color of Washington’s eyes was a 
light, grayish blue, but according to Mr. 
Custis, Stuart painted them of a deeper 
blue, saying: ‘‘In a hundred years they 
will have faded to the right color.’’ The 
immobility of the mouth is due to the loss 
of teeth and to the ill-fitting substitutes 
constructed by Willson Peale. 

In 1794, Stuart settled in Boston, where 
he continued to reside until his death, in 
1828. His career stands out in the early 
chapter of American painting as a single, 
unrelated episode. He was the only 
American of his day who was in the true 
sense a painter. Beside him Peale and 
even Copley are still limners, enclosing 
figures in hard outlines and laying on the 
colors with tight and rigid prirnness, so 
that, as we have remarked, there is little 
or no difference in texture between the 
flesh parts and the fabrics, no suggestion 
of the figures being enveloped in atmo- 
sphere or illumined with natural light, very 
little also of living movement in gestures 
and poses. Their work, as compared with 
Stuart’s, betrays the feeling of the draughts- 
man, who secures first the exact form of 
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his objects and then increases their sem- 
blance to reality by overlaying color. 
Stuart’s, on the other hand, has its origin 
in brushwork, guided by a painter’s way 
of seeing his subject as an arrangement: of 
colored masses, variously affected by light 
and atmosphere. Consequently his out- 
lines are varied—defined, indefinite, firm, 
or fluent, as they appear in life; his flesh 
solid and yet supple, glows with light, its 
texture clearly differentiated from the other 
textures in the picture; the expression of 
the faces is animated with life, and the 
figures are easy and elastic in their poses. 
Moreover, while Peale and Copley elabo- 
rately recorded as far as they could all 
that was presented to the eye, Stuart sum- 
marized his impressions, and with so force- 
ful a generalization as to have anticipated 
the brilliant suggestiveness of modern 
brushwork. For this very reason one may 
possibly feel that his portraits have less of 
the flavor of the period than those of Peale 
and Copley and his other American con- 
temporaries. 

So in the light of our present study, 
which is not to drag the beginnings of 
American painting into remorseless com- 


parison with the finer achievements of our 
modern painters, but to put them back in 
imagination into the scenes and conditions 
of which they were a part, Stuart’s work 
may seem an anachronism. It was admi- 
ration of Washington personally that drew 
him back to this country, not a zeal for re- 
publican ideas, in the furtherance of which 
he had borne no part. He did not share 
in the life-spirit of the nation, and it may 
be suspected that his portraits are more 
than a little tinctured with an elegant 
cosmopolitanism. On the other hand, 
before the grimly intellectual or aus- 
terely visionary faces of Smybert’s New 
England divines, the precise elegance and 
proud self-sufficiency of Copley’s men 
and women of the world, or Peale’s mas- 
culine records of the man upon whom de- 
volved the leadership of a new nation, 
we can recognize in the individual the 
type and in our imagination reconstruct 
its environment. The very limitations of 
the painters possess a value of human and 
historical interest. We may transport our- 
selves beyond the then present, as the 
founders of the nation did, ‘‘ and feel the 
future in the instant.”’ 


(Mr. Caffin’s next article will deal with the painters who at the close of the Revolution 
endeavored to express the national consciousness of the country.) 
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Charles Buxton Going 


M* heart is but a voiceless thing: 


I can not sing as skylarks do, 


So sparrow songs are all I bring 


To. chirrup them to you. 


But, sweetheart, solace you in this: 


These skylarks are too prone to roam, 


While, sparrow-like, 
And sing of i 


I find my bliss 


t, at home. 
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WITH DRAWINGS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


PAIKE FLANNERY, the 
Westcote agent of the In- 
terurban Express Com- 
pany, leaned over the 
counter of the express office 
BS YES and shook his fist. Mr. 
Morehouse, angry and red, stood on the 
other side of the counter, trembling with 
rage. The argument had been long and 
heated, and at last Mr. Morehouse had 
talked himself speechless. ‘The cause of 
the trouble stood on the counter between 
the two men. It was a soap box across the 
top of which were nailed a number of 
strips, forming a rough but serviceable 
cage. Init two spotted guinea-pigs were 
greedily eating lettuce leaves. 

“Do as you loike, then!’’ shouted 
Flannery, ‘‘ pay for thim an’ take thim, or 
don’t pay for thim and leave thim be. 
Rules is rules, Misther Morehouse, an’ 
Mike Flannery’s not goin’ to be called 
down fer breakin’ of thim.’’ 

‘¢But, you everlastingly stupid idiot!’’ 
shouted Mr. Morehouse, madly shaking a 
flimsy printed book beneath the agent’s 
nose, ‘‘can’t you read it here—in your 
own plain printed rates? ‘ Pets, domestic, 
Franklin to Westcote, if properly boxed, 
twenty-five cents each.’’’ He threw the 
book on the counter in disgust. ‘* What 
more do you want? Aren’t they pets? 
Aren’t they domestic? Aren’t they 
properly boxed? What?” 

He turned and walked back and forth 
rapidly; frowning ferociously. Suddenly 
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he turned to Flannery, and forcing his 
voice to an artificial calmness spoke slowly 
but with intense sarcasm. 

‘«Pets,’’ he said, ‘‘ P-e-t-s! Twenty- 
five cents each. There are two of them. 
One! Two! Two times twenty-five are 
fifty! Can you understand that? I offer 
you fifty cents.” 

Flannery reached for the book. He ran 
his hand through the pages and stopped 
at page sixty-four. 

‘¢An’ I don’t take fifty cints,’’ he whis- 
pered in mockery. ‘‘ Here’s the rule for 
ut. ‘Whin the agint be in anny doubt re- 
gardin’ which of two rates applies to a 
shipmint, he shall charge the larger. The 
consign-ey may file a claim for the over- 
charge.’ In this case, Misther More- 
house, I be in doubt. Pets thim animals 
may be, an’ domestic they be, but pigs, 
I’m blame sure they do be, an’ me rules 
says plain as the nose on yer face, ‘ Pigs, 
Franklin to Westcote, thirty cints each.’ 
An’ Mister Morehouse, by me arithmeti- 
cal knowledge two times thurty comes to 


sixty cints.’’ 
Mr. Morehouse shook his head savagely. 
‘¢Nonsense!’’ he shouted, ‘‘con- 


founded nonsense, I tell you! Why, you 
poor ignorant foreigner, that rule means 
common pigs, domestic pigs, not guinea- 
pigs!’ 

Flannery was stubborn. 

‘*Pigs is pigs,’’ he declared firmly. 
‘¢ Guinea-pigs, or dago pigs or Irish pigs 
is all the same to the Interurban Express 
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Company an’ to Mike Flannery. Th’ 
nationality of the pig creates no differen- 
tiality in the rate, Misther Morehouse! 
’Twould be the same was they Dutch pigs 
or Rooshun pigs. Mike Flannery,’’ he 
added, ‘‘is here to tind to the expriss 
business an’ not to hould conversation wid 
dago pigs in sivinteen languages fer to dis- 
cover be they Chinese or Tipperary by 
birth an’ nativity.’’ 

Mr. Morehouse hesitated. He bit his 
lip and then flung out his arms wildly. 

‘¢ Very well!’’ he shouted, ‘you shall 
hear of this! Your president shall hear of 
this! It is an outrage! I have offered you 
fifty cents. _ You refuse it! Keep the pigs 
until you are ready to take the fifty cents, 
but, by George, sir, if one hair of those 
pigs’ heads is harmed I will have the law 
on you!’ 

He turned and stalked out, slamming the 
door. Flannery carefully lifted the soap 
box from the counter and placed it in a 
corner. He was not worried. He felt the 
peace that comes to a faithful servant 














**Peis thim animals may be, 
an’ domestic they be, but pigs, 
I’m blame sure they do be." 





who has done his duty and done it well. 

Mr. Morehouse went home raging. His 
boy, who had been awaiting the guinea-pigs, 
knew better than to ask him for them. He 
was a normal boy and therefore always had 
a guilty conscience when his father was 
angry. So the boy slipped quietly around 
the house. There is nothing so soothing 
to a guilty conscience as to be out of the 
path of the avenger. 

Mr. Morehouse stormed into the house. 

‘*Where’s the ink ?”’ he shouted at his 
wife as soon as his foot was across the door- 
sill. 

Mrs. Morehouse jumped, guiltily. She 
never used ink. She had not seen the ink, 
nor moved the ink, nor thought of the ink, 
but her husband’s tone convicted her of 
the guilt of having borne and reared a boy, 
and she knew that whenever her husband 
wanted anything in a loud voice the boy 
had been at it. 

‘«T’ll find Sammy,’’ she said meekly. 

When the ink was found Mr. Morehouse 
wrote rapidly, and he read the completed 
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letter and smiled a triumphant smile. 

‘¢ That will settle that crazy Irishman!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ When they get that letter 
he will hunt another job, all right!’’ 

A week later Mr. Morehouse received a 
long official envelope with the card of the 
Interurban Express Company in the upper 
left corner. He tore it open eagerly and 
drew out a sheet of paper. At the top it 
bore the number A6754. The letter was 
short. ‘‘Subject—Rate on guinea-pigs,’’ 
it said, ‘‘ Dr. Sir—We are in receipt of 
your letter regarding rate on guinea-pigs 
between Franklin and Westcote, addressed 
to the president ofthis company. All claims 
for overcharge should be addressed to the 
Claims Department.’’ 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Claims De- 
partment. He wrote six pages of choice 
sarcasm, vituperation and argument, and 
sent them to the Claims Department. 

A few weeks later he received a reply 
from the Claims Department. Attached 
to it was his last letter. 

‘«Dr. Sir,’’ said the reply. ‘‘ Your let- 
ter of the 16th inst., addressed to this 








pe “* Flannery is right, 
ae pigs is pigs.”’ 


Department, subject rate on guinea-pigs 
from Franklin to Westcote, rec’d. We 
have taken up the matter with our agent 
at Westcote, and his reply is attached here- 
with. He informs us that you refused to 
receive the consignment or to pay the 
charges. You have therefore no claim 
against this company, and your letter re- 
garding the proper rate on the consign- 
ment should be addressed to our Tariff 
Department.”’ 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Tariff De- 
partment. He stated his case clearly, and 
gave his arguments in full, quoting a page 
or two from the encyclopedia to prove that 
guinea-pigs were not common pigs. 

With the care that characterizes corpo- 
rations when they are systematically con- 
ducted, Mr. Morehouse’s letter was num- 
bered, O. K’d, and started through the 
regular channels. Duplicate copies of the 
bill of lading, manifest, Flannery’s receipt 
for the package and several other pertinent 
papers were pinned to the letter, and they 
were passed to the head of the Tariff De- 
partment. 

The head of the Tariff Department put 
his feet on his desk and yawned. He 
looked through the papers carelessly. 

‘*Miss Kane,’’ he said to his stenog- 
rapher, ‘‘ take this letter. ‘Agent, West- 
cote, N. J. Please advise why consign- 
ment referred to in attached papers was 
refused domestic pet rates.’ ’’ 

Miss Kane made a series of curves and 
angles on her note book and waited with 
pencil poised. ‘The head of the depart- 
ment looked at the papers again. 

‘‘Huh! guinea-pigs!’’ he said. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably starved to death by this time! Add 
this to that letter: ‘Give condition of con- 
signment at present.’ ’’ 

He tossed the papers on to the stenog- 
rapher’s desk, took his feet from his own 
desk and went out to lunch. 

When Mike Flannery received the letter 
he scratched his head. 

‘* Give prisint condition,’’? he repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘* Now what do thim clerks 
be wantin’ to know, I wonder! ‘ Prisint 
condition,’ is ut? Thim pigs, praise St. 
Patrick, do be in good health, so far as I 
know, but I niver was no veternairy sur- 
geon to dago pigs. Mebby thim clerks 
wants me to call in the pig docther an’ 
have their pulses took. Wan thing I do 
know, howiver, which is they’ve glorious 
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‘* Proceed to collect.” 


appytites for pigs of their soize. Ate? 
They’d ate the brass padlocks off of a 
barn door! If the paddy pig, by the same 
token, ate as hearty as these dago pigs do, 
there’d be a famine in Ireland.” 

To assure himself that his report would 
be up to date, Flannery went to the rear 
of the office and looked into the cage. 
The pigs had been transferred to a larger 
box—a dry goods box. 

‘¢ Wan, — two,—t’ ree—four, —foive, — 
six,—sivin,—eight!’’ he counted. ‘‘Sivin 
spotted an’ wan all black. All well an’ 
hearty an’ all eatin’ loike ragin’ hippy- 
potty-musses.’” He went back to his desk 
and wrote. 

‘¢Mr. Morgan, Head of Tariff Depart- 
ment,’’ he wrote. ‘*Why do I say dago 
pigs is pigs because they is pigs and will 
be til you say they ain’t which is what the 
rule book says stop your jollying me you 
know it as well as I do. As to health they 
are all well and hoping you are the same. 
P. S. There are eight now the family in- 
creased all good eaters. P. S. I paid out 
so far two dollars for cabbage which they 
like shall I put in bill for same what ?” 

Morgan, head of the Tariff Department, 
when he received this letter, laughed. 
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He read it again and became serious. 

‘*By George!’’ he said, ‘‘ Flannery is 
right. ‘Pigs is pigs.’ I'll have to get 
authority on this thing. Meanwhile, Miss 
Kane, take this letter: ‘‘ Agent, Westcote, 
N. J. Regarding shipment guinea-pigs, 
File No. A6754. Rule 83, General In- 
struction to Agents, clearly states that 
agents shall collect from consignee ail costs 
of provender, etc., etc., required for live 
stock while in transit or storage. You 
will proceed to collect same from con- 
signee.’’ 

Flannery received this letter next morn- 
ing, and when he read it he grinned. 

‘*Proceed to collect,’’ he said softly. 
‘¢ How thim clerks do loike to be talkin’! 
Me proceed to collect two dollars and 
twinty-foive cints off Misther Morehouse! 
I wonder do thim clerks vow Misther 
Morehouse ? I'll git it! Oh, yes! ‘ Mis- 
ther Morehouse, two an’ a quarter, plaze.’ 
‘Cert’nly, me dear frind Flannery. De- 
lighted! Not?’ 

Flannery drove the express wagon to 
Mr. Morehouse’s door, Mr. Morehouse 
answered the bell. 

‘¢Ah, ha!’”? he cried as soon as he saw 
it was Flannery. ‘‘So you’ve come to 
your senses at last, have you? I thought 
you would! Bring the box in.’’ 

‘«T hev no box,’’ said Flannery coldly. 
‘<T hev a bill agin Misther John C. More- 
house for two dollars and twinty-foive cints 
for kebbages aten by his dago pigs. Wud 
you wish to pay ut?”’ 

‘*Pay— Cabbages—!’’ gasped Mr. 
Morehouse. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
two little guinea-pigs—’’ 

‘‘Fight!’’ said Flannery. ‘‘ Papa an’ 
mamma an’ the’six childer. Eight!’’* 

For answer Mr. Morehouse slammed 
the door in Flannery’s face. Flannery 
looked at the door reproachfully. 

‘*T take ut the con-szgu-y don’t want to 
pay for thim kebbages,’’ he said. ‘If I 
know signs of refusal, the con-szgn-y re- 
fuses to pay for wan dang kebbage leaf an’ 
be hanged to me!’’ 

Mr. Morgan, the head of the Tariff De- 
partment, consulted the president of the 
Interurban Express Company regarding 
guinea-pigs, as to whether they were pigs 
or not pigs. The president was inclined 
to treat the matter lightly. 

‘*What is the rate on pigs and on pets ?” 
he asked. 
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‘*Pigs thirty cents, pets twenty-five,”’ 
said Morgan. 

‘* Then of course guinea-pigs are pigs,’’ 
said the president. 

**Yes,’’ agreed Morgan, ‘‘I look at it 
that way, too. A thing that can come 
under two rates is naturally due to be 
classed as the higher. But are guinea- 
pigs, pigs? Aren’t they rabbits ?’’ 

‘¢ Come to think of it,’’ said the presi- 
dent, ‘‘I believe they are more like rab- 
bits. Sort of half-way station between pig 
and rabbit. I think the question is this— 
are guinea-pigs of the domestic pig family ? 
I’}l ask Professor Gordon. He is authority 
on such things. Leave the papers with 
me.’”’ 

The president put the papers on his 
desk and wrote a letter to Professor Gor- 
don. Unfortunately the Professor was in 
South America collecting zoological speci- 
mens, and the letter was forwarded to him 
by his wife. As the Professor was in the 
highest Andes, where no white man had 
ever penetrated, the letter was many 
months in reaching him. The president 
forgot the guinea-pigs, Morgan forgot 
them, Mr. Morehouse forgot them, but 
Flannery did not. One-half of his time he 
gave to the duties of his agency; the other 
half was devoted to the guinea-pigs. Long 
before Professor Gordon received the presi- 
dent’s letter Morgan received one from 
Flannery. 

‘‘About them dago pigs,’’ it said, 
‘« what shall I do they are great in family 
life, no race suicide for them, there are 
thirty-two now shall I sell them do you take 
this express office for a menagerie, answer 
quick,’’ 

Morgan reached for a telegraph blank 
and wrote: 

‘¢ Agent, Westcote. Don’t Sell pigs.’’ 

He then wrote Flannery a letter calling 
his attention to the fact that the pigs were 
not the property of the company but were 
merely being held during a settlement of a 
dispute regarding rates. He advised Flan- 
nery to take the best possible care of them. 

Flannery, letter in hand, looked at the 
pigs and sighed. The dry-goods box 
cage had become too small. He boarded 
up twenty feet of the rear of the express 
office to make a large and airy home for 
them, and went about his business. He 
worked with feverish intensity when out on 
his rounds, for the pigs required attention 
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and took most of his time. Some months 
later, in desperation, he seized a sheet of 
paper and wrote ‘‘160’’ across it and 
mailed it to Morgan. Morgan returned it 
asking for explanation. Flannery replied: 

‘«There be now one hundred sixty of 
them dago pigs, for heavens sake let me 
sell off some, do you want me to go crazy, 
what.’’ 

‘* Sell no pigs.’’ Morgan wired. 

Not long after this the president of the 
express company received a letter from 
Professor Gordon. It was a long and 
scholarly letter, but the point was that the 
guinea-pig was the Cavia aparoea while 
the common pig was the genius Sus.of the 
family Suidae. He remarked that they 
were prolific and multiplied rapidly. 

‘«They are not pigs,’’ said the presi- 
dent, decidedly, to Morgan. ‘The 
twenty-five cent rate applies.’’ 

Morgan made the proper notation on the 
papers that had accumulated in File A675 4, 
and turned them over to the Audit De- 
partment. The Audit Department took 
some time to look the matter up, and after 
the usual delay wrote Flannery that he has 
had on hand one hundred and sixty guinea- 
pigs, the property of consignee, he should 
deliver them and collect charges at the rate 
of twenty-five cents each. 

Flannery spent a day herding his charges 
through a narrow opening in their cage so 
that he might count them. 

‘¢ Audit Dept.’’ he wrote, when he had 
finished the count, ‘‘ you are way off there 
may be was one hundred and sixty dago 
pigs once, but wake up don’t be a back 
number. I’ve got even eight hundred, now 
shall I collect for eight hundred or what, 
how about sixty-four dollars I paid out for 
cabbages.”’ 

It required a great many letters back and 
forth before the Audit Department was 
able to understand why the error had been 
made of billing one hundred and sixty in- 
stead of eight hundred, and still more time 
for it to get the meaning of the ‘ cab- 
bages.’’ j 

Flannery was crowded into a few feet at 
the extreme front of the office. The pigs 
had all the rest of the room and two boys 
were employed constantly attending to 
them. The day after Flannety had counted 
the guinea-pigs there were eight more 
added to his drove, and by the time the 
Audit Department gave him authority to 
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collect for eight hundred Flannery had 
given up all attempts to attend to the re- 
ceipt or the delivery of goods. He was 
hastily building galleries around the express 
office, tier above tier. He had four thou- 
sand and sixty-four guinea-pigs to care 
for! More were arriving daily. 

Immediately following its authorization 
the Audit Department sent another letter, 
but Flannery was too busy to open it. 
They wrote another and then they 
telegraphed: 

‘*Error in guinea-pig bill. 
two guinea-pigs, fifty cents. 
to consignee.’’ 

Flannery read the telegram and cheered 
up. He wrote out a bill as rapidly as his 
pencil could travel over paper and ran 
all the way to the Morehouse home. At 
the gate he stopped suddenly. The house 
stared at him with vacant eyes. The win- 
dows were bare of curtains and he could 
see into the empty rooms. A sign on the 
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Mr. Morehouse had moved! 
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porch said, ‘‘To Let.’? Mr. Morehouse 
had moved! Flannery ran all the way 
back to the express office. Sixty-nine 
guinea-pigs had been born during his ab- 
sence. He ran out again and made fever- 
ish inquiries in the village. Mr. More- 
house had not only moved, but he had left 
Westcote. Flannery returned to the ex- 
press office and found that two hundred 
and six guinea-pigs had entered the world 
since he left it. He wrote a telegram to 
the Audit Department. 

**Can’t collect fifty cents for two dago 
pigs consignee has left town address un- 
known what shall I do? Flannery.’’ 

The telegram was handed to one of the 
clerks in the Audit Department, and as 
he read it he laughed. 

‘* Flannery must be crazy. He ought 
to know that the thing to do is to return 
the consignment here,’’ said the clerk. He 
telegraphed Flannery to send the pigs to 
the main office of the company at Franklin. 

When Flannery received the telegram 
he set to work. ‘The six boys he had en- 
gaged to help him also set to work. They 
worked with the haste of desperate men, 
making cages out of soap boxes, cracker 
boxes, and all kinds of boxes, and as fast 
as the cages were completed they filled 
them with guinea-pigs and expressed 
them to Franklin. Day after day the cages 
of guinea-pigs flowed in a steady stream 
from Westcote to Franklin, and still Flan- 
nery and his six helpers ripped and nailed 
and packed—telentlessly and feverishly. 
At the end of the week they had shipped 
two hundred and eighty cases of guinea- 
pigs, and there were in the express office 
seven hundred and four more pigs than 
when they began packing them. a 

‘« Stop sending pigs. Warehouse full,’’ 
came a telegram to Flannery. He stop- 
ped packing only long enough to wire 
back, ‘‘Can’t stop,’’ and kept on sending 
them. On the next train up from Frank- 
lin came one of the company’s inspectors. 
He had instructions to stop the stream of 
guinea-pigs at all hazards. As his train 
drew up at Westcote station he saw a cat- 
tle car standing on the express company’s 
siding. When he reached the express 
office he saw the express wagon backed up 
to the door. Six boys were carrying 
bushel baskets full of guinea-pigs from the 
office and dumping them into the wagon. 
Inside the room Flannery, with his coat 
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He was winding up the guinea-pig episode. 


and vest off, was shoveling guinea-pigs 
into bushel baskets with a coal scoop. He 
was winding up the guinea-pig episode. 

He looked up at the inspector with a 
snort of anger. 

** Wan wagonload more an’ I'll be quit 
of thim, an’ niver will ye catch Flan- 
nery wid no more foreign pigs on his 
hands. No, sur! They near was the 
death o’ me. Nixt toime I'll know that 
pigs of whativer nationality is domistic pets 
—an’ go at the lowest rate.’’ 

He began shoveling again rapidly, speak- 
ing quickly between breaths. 

‘Rules may be rules, but you can’t 
fool Mike Flannery twice wid the same 
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thrick—whin ut comes to live stock, dang 
the rules. So long as Flannery runs this 
expriss office—pigs is pets,—an’ cows is 
pets,—an’ horses is pets,—an’ lions an’ 
tigers an’ Rocky Mountain goats is pets, — 
an’ the rate on thim is_ twinty-foive 
cints.’’ 

He paused long enough to jet one of the 
boys put an empty basket in the place of 
the one he had just filled. There were 
only a few guinea-pigs left. As he noted 
their limited number his natural habit of 
looking on the bright side returned. 

‘* Well, annyhow,’’ he said cheerfully, 
‘*’tis not so bad as ut might be. What 
if thim dago pigs had been elepbants!’’ 
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LORDS OF OUR STREETS 


Two Opposing Types of Traction Magnates—Thomas F. Ryan, 
of New York, and Thomas Lowry, of Minneapolis 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 
















APR ea)LLE old lord of the feudal 
PROS days is, on the whole, 
\\ A) maligned by our free, equal, 
EN independence-loving peo- 
VE ple. We get our idea of 
6438 him out of ‘* Ivanhoe,’’ and 
it seems very dreadful to us that people 
should have held their lives and their 
goods subject to the mercy of a monster 
like Front-de-Boeuf. Yet after all the lord 
of those days was more than an inflated 
name and an irresponsible tyranny. He 
rendered services in return for those which 
he exacted and they were services of an 
indispensable sort too. We judge them 
by their later days when the service was 
gone and only the privilege remained, 
when they had become an unmitigated 
nuisance, 

It was the cities that destroyed the old 
baron. Now within these last few years we 
awake to the discovery that the cities have 
created a new one. He is variously de- 
scribed in our newspapers as a malicious 
knave and as a noble-hearted philanthro- 
pist, and while either description may be 
true neither is necessarily so. The fact is 
that we needed him and he came. 

It is by no mere extravagance of speech 
that the owners of the traction companies 
are called ‘‘ Lords of the Streets.’’ The 
only reason for the existence of a city is 
the accessibility to each other which it 
affords people, and the idea of guarantee- 
ing this accessibility by means of public 
streets is probably a very old one—yet 
that is just the idea which we have sur- 
rendered. 

The surrender did not take place when 
street railway franchises were first granted, 





for cities were then built on a walking- 
distance basis, and the citizen had a choice 
whether he would patronize the horse car 
or not. If he found it convenient, com- 
fortable and not too dear he rode in it; 
otherwise he walked. But with the exten- 
sion of urban distances he lost this alterna- 
tive; he had to ride whether he liked it or 
not. When that stage is reached in a city’s 
development, the strect railway is the 
street; that is to say, the only practical, 
public means of getting about. The owner 
of the railway decides whether we shall get 
about comfortably and expeditiously or 
not; he will base his decision strictly upon 
his private interest. 

But men are different in their private 
interests; some look far ahead and count 
the esteem of the public and the influence 
it gives them as part of their reward, while 
others are concerned merely in getting all 
the loot in sight and getting away with it. 
So it comes about that we take a lively in- 
terest in the personality of these unofficial 
rulers of ours, and we peer somewhat fur- 
tively at a new one as English villagers do 
when the heir comes back from school. 

They divide rather naturally into classes; 
here are two who, besides being intrinsic- 
ally important, are in a way typical. 

The lord of our streets is still a rather 
new thing. The pioneer, the man who, 
as it were, came over with the Conqueror 
is not yet old. He did us a service. He 
took large chances, if not with his life, at 
least with his property. He believed in 
something confidently enough to back his 
opinion. If, as a class he has risen to 
power it has been, as it always is, because 
he has been of service to society. 
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So far they have not found the streets 
so hugely profitable as some other domains 
of the industrial empire have been. You 
can name the very richest m2n in the 
country for some distance down the list 
without coming upon any ‘‘ Traction Mag- 
nate.’’ Oil, steel, coal and railroads are still 
far ahead. Neither Mr. Ryan nor Mr. 
Widener nor Mr. Yerkes is so inordinately, 
immorally rich as Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. 
Carnegie. 

The work they have done was of a sort 
that had to be done in a large way and 
that called for large men to do it. Yet 
they must be narrow too. Men who see 
too much, who are given to wondering 
whether, after all, a lot of power and a lot 
of money are worth more than anything 
eise, men fettered by too many scruples 
would never be able to do it. We are all 
interested in the work. We may under- 
stand it better by trying to discover what 
the men are like who succeed at it. 

There is probably less real romance on 
Wall Street than the men who write stories 
about it would have us believe, but the 
Equitable affair has shown us an undoubted 
case of it. Here was this modern Andro- 
meda bound fast to the rock, and here, 
while all the world looked on, was the 
great green dragon of scandal wrapping his 
scaly folds around her. But just at the 
dramatic instant there comes a hero to the 
rescue. He slays the monster at a single 
blow, or at least he comes a good deal 
nearer toit than could have been expected, 
he lifts his helmet of invisibility, and we 
see revealed the affable figure of Mr. 
Thomas Faulkner Ryan. 


WHO IS RYAN? 


Now while the amateurs of high finance 
have been asking ‘‘ Why did he do it ?”’ 
the public has been inquiring ‘‘ Who is Mr. 
Ryan?’’ They know of him vaguely asa 
‘‘ Traction Magnate,’’ but they want to 
know more. He is really a figure of far 
more commanding importance than many 
whose names are household words and his 
stature is by no means newly attained; 
but during all the years of his activity it 
has very seldom happened that one of the 
search-light rays of newspaper publicity, 
wnich dart so eagerly in every direction, 
has chanced to illuminate him. Chance 
has really had very little to do with it. The 


most noticeable of his qualities, perhaps, 
is his genius for eluding notice. But now 
that he has stepped out of the friendly 
dark into the fierce light that beats upon 
the Equitahle we are all blinking at him 
curiously and wondering what he may be 
like. 

He is, in the first place, fifty-four years 
old; that is to say, that in all probability 
his career is but two-thirds run. Thirty 
years ago he was one of the great army of 
youngsters that come to New York every 
year to seek their fortunes. To-day he is 
master of the streets of half a dozen cities; 
he controls street railroads, elevated rail- 
roads, gas and electric lights. His railroad 
interests include the Southern Railway, the 
Georgia Central, the Pére Marquette sys- 
tem in Michigan and latterly—and some- 
what notoriously—the Seaboard Air Line. 
In New York, all the Metropolitan inter- 
ests, whatever they may include, are under 
his complete domination. Besides these 
are the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, the Staten Island Trolley System, 
the Atlantic Coast Electric Line. He is 
the vice-president of the Morton Trust 
Company and of the National Bank of 
Commerce. His large influence in the 
Mutual Life Insurance affairs and his prac- 
tical control of the Washington Life In- 
surance Company, represent other financial 
assets of great public importance. 

That represents, as I said, the results of 
perhaps two-thirds of his career. The re- 
sults of the last third are almost certain to 
be incalculably greater. He is standing 
to-day at the beginning of his most impor- 
tant campaign by far. 

Thirty-seven years ago Ryan was a sev- 
enteen-year-old lad who had grown up 
just where he was born, on a farm back in 
Nelson County, Virginia, on the slope of 
the Blue Ridge. 

The war had wrecked whatever poor 
prosperity it had once possessed, and the 
future it offered did not appeal to the boy 
as worth while. There was no one to hold 
out a helping hand to him anywhere else, 
there was no other field that offered any- 
thing more than just what he could wring 
out of it. But it seemed that all he wanted 
was something not already wrung dry. 

So he set out for Baltimore. He had 
no pull, there was no one to meet him at 
the station, yet it is hard to imagine him 
starting through the strange, unfriendly 
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streets in search of a job in any other spirit 
than that of the quiet, good-humored con- 
fidence that one sees in him to-day. He 
found what he wanted, at any rate—em- 
ployment in the dry goods commission 
business under a Mr. Barry. Presumably 
the job was not a better one than a boy 
just from the country could expect, but it 
was good enough for him. 

From such a start, in two years he out- 
grew Baltimore. He probably did not put 
it just that way to himself, but instinct told 
him that he needed more room, and he 
believed it, and set out for New York. 
The only commentary necessary upon his 
sojourn in Baltimore is furnished by the 
fact that he took with him the entire con- 
fidence of his former employer and the 
affection of his employer’s daughter. He 
was given charge of Mr. Barry’s New York 
interests as well as those of some of his 
friends, and three years later he came back 
to Baltimore and married the daughter. 

To account for an astonishing fact like 
that there must have been about him cer- 
tain qualities which do not go into the 
make-up of the merely typical millionaire, 
the industry, the concentration, and the rest 
of the often repeated list; there must have 
been beside, in this seventeen-year-old 
country lad, an adaptability to urban man- 
ners and a charm, a knack for making 


“friends, qualities rare enough in them- 


selves and taken in connection with his 
other qualities, altogether extraordinary. 


ENTRY INTO TAMMANY 


Arrived in New York, he went into 
Wall Street and into Tammany Hall, and 
these have been the important centers of 
his activity ever since. Before he could 
fairly have found himself there both these 
institutions suffered severe reverses, Tam- 
many Hall saw the shames of its Tweed 
Ring dragged to the light, the great boss 
himself in flight, the power of the organiza- 
tion, so its opponents said, irretrievably 
broken. That happened almost before 
young Ryan had learned his way about the 
streets, but it did not lead him into the 
mistake of many a thoughtful observer of 
vastly greater experience; he did not 
think that Tammany’s days were over. 
The fact that everybody else was in full 
retreat did not stampede him. It 
merely offered a better chance than he 
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would otherwise have had to ‘‘ get solid.’’ 

It was only a little later that Wall Street 
was shaken by one of the most disastrous 
panics in all its stormy history, that of Sev- 
enty-three. Ryan’s brokerage business was 
only fairly started on that memorable Friday 
morning of the nineteenth of September 
when the failure of the great firm of Fiske 
and Hatch set the whole house of cards 
tumbling down and finally closed the Stock 
Exchange for the first time in its history. 
You might have expected the sights of 
those days, the panic-stricken brokers, the 
closed banks, the complete panic and de- 
moralization which reigned in _ those 
crooked, narrow streets east of Broadway, 
to have turned a level-headed young man 
of twenty-two away from the treacherous 
paths of finance into ways more open. 
But it was only a few months later when 
Ryan bought his seat in the Stock Ex- 
change. 

It was in ’84 that Mr. Ryan made his 
first essay in the street railroad business. 
He appears in partnership with Mr. 
William C. Whitney at the head of the 
Broadway Railroad Company seeking a 
franchise under the legislative act of that 
year to build and operate a street railroad 
in Broadway. The board of aldermen, in 
whose hands the granting of the franchise 
then lay, was avowedly corrupt; Mr. 
Whitney and those associated with him let 
it be known that they were willing to 
give $750,000, half in cash and half in 
bonds, for the franchise. The alder- 
men had another offer, however, from 
Jacob Sharp, who promised them an even 
half million all in cash, and they, being 
cautious souls, thought it the better one to 
accept. 7 

Neither Mr. Whitney nor his associates 
were disposed to take the defeat as final but 
before anything more could be done about 
it Mr. Whitney went to Washington to act 
as President Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Navy and young Ryan was left to handle 
the matter alone. He formed an alliance 
with the Widener-Elkins-Kemble group of 
Philadelphia, then just in the first flush of 
the successful organization of the Philadel- 
phia Union Traction, and together they 
went gunning for Mr. Sharp. 


GUNNING FOR JACOB SHARP 


There is a certain monotony about the 
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details of these battles of high finance. 
Sharp had, of course, organized a strictly 
bogus company, which he called the 
Broadway Surface Railroad, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the franchise from the 
hands of the aldermen and passing it on to 
the real company of which he was the head, 
the Broadway and Seventh Avenue line. 
Ryan started a suit against him in the name 
of an innocent and inconspicuous stock- 
holder in the latter company by the name 
of Frothingham, and at the same time got 
together a new and somewhat farcical com- 
pany of his own which he called the Union 
Transfer Passenger line, through which he 
held out an offer of terms to Mr. Sharp. 
But just at this time the public began to 
take an embarrassing interest in the half 
million which Sharp had given to the alder- 
men and he took a sudden resolution to 
let go altogether. So the Metropolitan 
Company, composed of Mr. Ryan and the 
Philadelphia crowd took over the property, 
the Union Transfer Passenger Company 
disappeared and Mr. Frothingham aban- 
doned his suit. It was interesting, by the 
way, to read in the accounts of that suit 
of the anxiety of the defense to get Mr. 
Ryan into court and of their total inability 
to do so. 

A little later, however, when the senate 
committee was hunting out the boodle 
aldermen, a chance remark of his came to 
their ears which they thought worth fol- 
lowing up, so they sent for him and 
asked him to tell what he knew. He really 
knew very little it seemed, and his remark 
—something about getting into the bowels 
of the County Democracy—seemed, after 
all, not to have been very relevant, but 
the picture we get of him on the stand is 
interesting and pleasant withal. 

The newspapers described him as a tall, 
rosy young man of about thirty, dressed 
in the height of fashion and rather in- 
clined to blush. The man who questioned 
him was Roscoe Conkling, who was then 
at the height of his powers and who would 
have been regarded by most people as 
rather formidable. And the fashionable 
young man of about thirty was really, in 
the light of that other offer to the alder- 
men, on thin ice. But he answered all 


the questions with perfect good humor and 
perfect naiveté, and when he was through 
the committee was friendly, the reporters 
in the best of humor—and Mr. Conkling 
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expressed the charitable doubt as to 
whether Mr. Ryan’s right hand ever knew 
what his left hand was doing. 

The legislature annulled the charter of 
the ‘‘ Broadway Surface Railroad’’ when 
the fraudulent means by which they had 
acquired their franchise were laid bare, 
and thought they were annulling the fran- 
chise also. Had they really done so they 
would have put Mr. Ryan and his friends 
in a very awkward position. It took a long 
battle through the courts to establish the 
fact that the franchise was among the 
effects of the defunct company and to place 
it through the medium of a receiver in the 
hands of the Metropolitan. t 


A HARMONIZER BY NATURE 


That is how Mr. Ryan got his start in 
New York. When one thinks of the vast 
and varied enterprises he has carried 
through since, it seems impossible that it 
happened only twenty years ago. If he 
would write a full and true account of all 
of his activities during that score of years 
it would make a pretty good financial his- 
tory of the United States, but it could 
hardly throw more light on his character 
than may be seen by a careful study of 
this one incident. 

He combines to an extraordinary de- 
gree the powers of a harmonizer with those 
of a fighter. The surprising effects of his 
mere personal charm are constantly mani- 
fest. Notice for example that during those 
early years he held his place at once in the 
councils of Tammany Hall and in close 
alliance with Mr. Whitney who was fight- 
ing Tammany tooth and nail within the 
ranks of the Democratic party. And 
notice, too, that he was able to take allies 
much more powerful than he, without sur- 
rendering to them the fruits of victory. 
That skill has never deserted him. He 
has always had incongruous friends, and 
men who were naturally incorrigible ene- 
mies have worked together easily through 
him as a sort of mollifying medium. He 
has a knack for just the phrase that re- 
leases the tension in a dangerous moment. 

When he had organized the great tobac- 
co trust and by the purchase of Ogdens in 
London invaded England, the other Eng- 
lish tobacco manufacturers took alarm and 
organized the Imperial Tobacco Company 
to do battle. The international character 
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of the competition made it extremely bit- 
ter and destructive. Peace, though de- 
sirable, was difficult to compass; it is 
doubtful if anybody but Mr. Ryan could 
have brought it about, but he did it and 
seemingly without much difficulty. 

Yet he is just as ready to fight if it will 
pay to do it that way. When the Third 
Avenue line, the one rival to the Metro- 
politan on the surface of New York, had 
been wrecked in the course of changing 
its power from cable to electric, the Met- 
ropolitan naturally wished to seize so favor- 
able a chance to acquire it. Buying the 
control in the open market involved a 
pitched battle with that redoubtable opera- 
tor, James R. Keene. Mr. Ryan took 
this course and won. 


DISCIPLINING BELMONT 


His latest act of this sort has been to 
mete out chastisement to Mr. Belmont. 
That was a case of wanting peace badly 
enough to fight for it. It is of course ob- 
vious that any real competition for New 
York’s transportation facilities would be 
fatal to the most profitable exploitation of 
them. A perfect understanding between 
all parties concerned must, somehow, be 
arrived at. A year ago the papers were 
hinting at such a thing; the Pennsylvania, 
the New Haven, the Metropolitan, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit and the Inter- 
borough had got together. And then, 
suddenly there was war. Interborough 
stocks went down and what was more seri- 
ous, Mr. Belmont found some legislation 
he needed badly, blocked at Albany. He 
owned a franchise to tunnel under the 
East River, and under Forty-second Street, 
as far as Tenth Avenue, but what he 
wanted was to come up at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in order to connect with the 
subway. ‘The depth specified for his tun- 
nel made this impossible, so he made the 
reasonable request of the legislature that 
he be allowed to ‘cross East River some- 
what nearer the surface. 

But he reckoned without Mr. Ryan; the 
same man who was putting through the 
bill which took from the board of alder- 
men the power to grant transportation 
franchises and turning it over to the Rapid 
Transit Commission, was also seeing to it 
that Mr. Belmont’s bills met defeat. 

There is now every symptom that peace 


is restored and that Mr. Belmont has 
acquiesced in the inevitable. He cheer- 
fully seconded the nomination of Paul 
Morton to the chairmanship of the Equi- 
table, and he has sold certain of his Long 
Island railway properties to the Pennsylva- 
nia. Interborough stock, also is looking 
up. Of course the appearance of a con- 
test must continue. ‘There must be what 
looks like real competition when the Tran- 
sit Commission lets the contracts. But it 
won’t be more than a beautiful semblance 
if Mr. Ryan can help it. If he can help 
it—and everything in his career makes 
that hypothesis a pretty good one, a very 
few years more will put him absolutely in 
control of all the public service corpora- 
tions in New York. That is a big enough 
ambition for anybody. 

It may be that all this gives a hint of a 
motive subsidiary to pure chivalry, for the 
heroic rescue of the Equitable. If we may 
imagine another Andromeda in whom Mr. 
Ryan was vitally interested chained to the 
other side of the same rock, if, to drop the 
figure there were another insurance com- 
pany whose support were necessary to the 
success of his vast projects; if the turning 
of public clamor upon that second com- 
pany would deprive him of that support 
—then certainly his two and a half millions 
for the Equitable stock and his bold dash 
into the limelight were cheap at the price. 
That is just guess-work. Whether it is 
really worth anything to Mr. Ryan that 
the public should settle down to the be- 
lief that the big insurance companies are 
‘¢ all right after all,’’ is something that we 
can’t be sure of—yet. 


LOWRY A DIFFERENT TYPE 


There were two distinct types of the 
feudal baron; there was the man who was 
always reaching out for more and more, 
who was always running around conquer- 
ing something new or fighting desperately 
to keep someone else from getting some- 
thing that he had ‘ acquired ’’ away from 
him; but there was also a baron of an en- 
tirely different sort. This man had what 
you may call a ‘local sense.’” He had 
an estate, big or little, a village perhaps, 
or perhaps a county, and while he was 
clear that he owned it he also had a feel- 
ing that it owned him. Therefore he con- 
quered less than the other man but he 
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governed more. ‘There grew in his mind 
a strange confusion between his own in- 
terests and those of his tenants. He had 
no particular pleasure in conquering 
abroad; he wanted to stay at home and 
watch things prospering. 

This sort of baron never became popular 
with the writers of romance and so is not 
well known to-day, but he really existed. 
Mr. Ryan, it must be admitted, is not this 
sort of man at all. You cannot imagine 
his caring anything about New York. He 
is not even a citizen of it. They say he 
has a soft spot in his heart for old Virginia 
but in his dealings with the Seaboard Air 
Line you find small trace of it. Not to 
haggle over negligible quantities, he be- 
longs strictly to the predaceoustype. The 
world’s his oyster. 

But up in Minnesota there is a feudal 
baron of the other sort, a man with the 
true local sense. He is Mr. Thomas 
Lowry of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Dalrymple of Scotland who came 
over here a little while ago to tell Mayor 
Dunne of Chicago how to bring about 
municipal ownership and who finished by 
advising him not to try—Mr. Dalrymple 
said that the traction system of the Twin 
Cities was the best in the United States. 
If you go there you will find the entire 
population saying the same thing. And 
you will be saying it yourself before you 
go away. You ride on the cars—they are 
big, roomy, clean, and they move like 
Pullmans, You wait on a corner to see a 
shabby old car go by, feeling that you 
really ought to know the worst, and you 
find there is no such thing. Mr. Good- 
rich, the manager, says he can’t afford to 
keep old cars in commission. ‘The power 
house embodies the very latest engineer- 
ing practice. So far as you can find out, 
every employee of the company is pos- 
sessed by the idea of making everything 
as near perfect as possible. 

You could not be oblivious to these 
things if you wanted to. There will be 
people to talk with you about them in the 
streets, in your hotel, and in their offices. 
When they change the subject it is to talk 
about the ‘*Soo Road’’ in much the same 
sort of terms. 

Now, to all intents and purposes, 
‘*Tom’’ Lowry is the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, and he is also the most 
important part of the Soo Road. He also 
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owns much real estate and all the impor- 
tant newspapers. So there can be no 
doubt at all that he is really the Baron of 
Minneapolis; yet this is sure, that if you 
tried to talk about an ‘‘ Oligarchy’’ up 
there, and were to hint at Municipal Own- 
ership, people would merely stare at you. 

Tom Lowry was a young man when he 
went to Minneapolis, and he found Min- 
neapolis a very young city. The two hit 
it off wonderfully well together. On his 
part the attachment began at once. He 
became at first sight an enthusiast. It was 
a true devotion; that is, the idea that he 
belonged to Minneapolis possessed him 
much more strongly than the idea that the 
city must belong to him. And if the lat- 
ter has in course of time come true it 
is only because he read the future clearer 
and more hopefully than any one else 
could do. 

He went into the street car business in 
the seventies and it prospered for a good 
many years, as everything else was pros- 
pering. By the later eighties he was re- 
garded by everybody as the richest man in 
that thriving town. But the bankers, who 
were not so optimistic as to think that the 
boom could be eternal, were a little nerv- 
ous about him. It was common talk that 
any man with any sort of scheme to boom 
Minneapolis could get Tom _  Lowry’s 
name on the back of it, and that most of 
them had. 

It was just at the end of the eighties 
that the change was made from horse- 
power to electricity. Then, in ’go, 
came the short, sharp panic, caused by the 
failure of Baring Brothers, and at that the 
boom in Minneapolis came to an abrupt 
end. 


HIS LOCAL PATRIOTISM AND POPULARITY 


It was hard enough for everybody, but 
it was almost the end of Tom Lowry, for 
the weight of every broken scheme and 
every blasted hope fell back at last on his 
shoulders. He was as good as bankrupt a 
half dozen times over, and yet the crash 
never came. The simple reason was that 
no one in the town was willing to sue him 
for payment. 

That has a curiously improbable sound 
after the men, the measures and the atmos- 
phere we have been talking of a little way 
back, but it is literally true. The banks 
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Thomas Lowry. 


In control of the streets of Minneapolis and St. Paul 


that held his paper renewed it as often as 
it fell due, and a certain banker to whom 
I talked about it said: 

**Oh, yes, you could have broken up 
any board of directors in Minneapolis by 
proposing to sue Tom Lowry.’’ 

As for him, his serene confidence in his 
city never wavered, and when at last things 
came his way they came fast. Minneapo- 
lis has caught up with him at last, and has 
made him avery rich man. But he could 
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no more entertain the idea of going away 
to look for a wider field to rule than a 
New England preacher’ could think of 
going to the far East and setting up 
a harem. 

So there are two sorts lords of our streets. 
The former, it must sadly be admitted, is 
the more common, but a glance at the lat- 
ter is not less refreshing on that account. 
It may be said, however, that they are 
likely to come to the same thing in the 
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P. A. B. Widener. 
The mo pivit in the ‘Philadelphia Traction Crowd" in control of the city 5 
and for years believed to have great power over the Ring now in process of di nt 


end. Neither Mr. Ryan nor Mr. Lowry 
will live forever, but their property, with its 
powers and privileges, will in all probabil- 
ity ‘*go marching on.’’ And Mr. Lowry’s 
perpetual monopoly in the streets of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, comes to pretty 
much the same thing as Mr. Ryan’s in 
New York when both are in the hands of 
their successors. 

Other cities have their Street Barons 
also; perhaps none have suffered more than 


Philadelphia and Chicago. _ In these cities 
changes may soon come. ‘The traction 
control of the Quaker City is much shaken 
by the recent revolt of the people against 
the ring. Though the city may not regain 
complete control of its streets it seems that 
it will not allow further encroachments on 
the rights of its citizens. Chicago has been 
so disgusted that it has called for munici- 
pal ownership, and what effect its attempt 
will have is another story. 
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_ 
“_ 


y Frank Dempster Sherman 


LOWER and leaf of vine and tree, 

Grass of meadow, weed of mire,— 
Summer gathered them to be 

Faggots for the Autumn's fire. 


Smoke-like haze on vale and hill; 
Flames of gold and crimson bright 
Into life now leap and: fill 
Field and forest with their light. 


All the glory of the year 
Kindled into beauty so: 
Soon the Winter will be here, 
Soon the curfew,—then the snow. 


So these lovely leaves I lay 
In my book, all gold and red; 
Embers for a winter’s day 


When the Autumn’s fire is dead. 
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By Holman F. 


WITH 


HEN ‘Giant Jim” Cullen 
saw that the girl was look- 
ing in his direction, he did 
as he had done before when 
she came into the mill,— 
gave an exhibition of his 
principal qualification, his strength. He 
elbowed away his fellow sawyer, set the 
peak of his cant-dog under the butt of a 
spruce tree and, single-handed, swung the 
end of the dripping monster upon the 
saw carriage —forehead purpling, neck 
muscles thrusting up beneath the skin. 

As the flashing band-saw went yawling 
through the log from butt to tip, he stroked 
the sweat from his forehead with his hairy 
forearm and peered bashfully in her direc- 
tion. Her survey had been only a brief 
glance. 

But he felt in his dull way, with the 
reasoning of the elemental male, that any 
woman would think twice about aman who 
could do that feat. As for himself, he de- 
spised dapperness in men, with the toler- 
ant scorn of a St. Bernard for a pug dog. 

He could read and write only with diffi- 
culty, but he was not ashamed. He especi- 
ally condemned all those whom hé termed 
‘¢students.” He would strip his hairy 
arm and show the knotted muscles, bunched 
and throbbing and inquire of those who 
stood about if ‘‘them ’ere wa’n’t better 
than brains ?’”’ And yet after all, acute 
hatred of ‘slick men’’ as well as the 
more primal mild contempt for weakness 
gnawed in him, for he had seen many 
women smiling on the few of that ilk who 
visited the village—commercial travelers 
with their cheap foppishness and the mill 
time-keeper fresh from business college! 

In order to be different from such he 
allowed his beard to grow asit willed, and 
when his companions in the mill boarding- 
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house wet their hair and combed it slick 
behind their ears at meal time wash-up, he 
sneered at ‘‘airs’’ and scruffed his own 
tangled red shock into more unkempt snarls, 
And no one sneered back, for this awkward, 
red giant of thirty years had wrestled 
down all comers since his majority, had 
lugged a thirty foot pine log ten feet, had 
stood ‘‘table fashion,’’ while a block of 
granite, supported on his chest, was split by 
a sledge and had splintered inch boards 
with his knotted fists without even a blink 
or grimace of pain. Yet normally he was 
as amiable as an ox. 

And though the village women gave him 
few words and no glances, he nevertheless 
felt in his heart that had he cared to 
choose among them he could have won out 
more handsomely than the _ spindle- 
shanked beaux of the local stores and 
offices. But he nursed his aloofness as 
something that he proudly believed was 
piquing feminine curiosity. He preferred 
to be wondered at rather than to be loved, 
and strolled about proudly and contemptu- 
ously; whereas, the women, if they ever 
looked at him at all, did so with the care- 
less thought that here truly was the ugliest 
and most bashful lout in all the country 
round. Had they known the real secret 
of his indifference, they would have cackled 
merrily enough. 

But this girl who came for the edgings— 
he deigned to notice her for she seemed to 
be one who could appreciate meat and 
muscle as the true garb of a man, instead 
of clothes and smirks. She herself was as 
sturdy as a young pine, and showed no 
simpering notions of ‘‘style.’’ 

From the time she and her mother came 
to live in the old house behind the hill, 
she boldly visited the mill and gathered 
the refuse slabs for fuel and tugged them 
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One glance would have burned into Jim’s soggy wits. 


along with her on her way home trom 
work, 

This day, as soon as the knock-off whistle 
bellowed over the mill roof, he whipped 
on his ragged coat and went toward her 
through the balsam-laden hush that had 
become so suddenly profound. 

‘*Seems as if ye needed a little boost, 
miss,’’ he ventured huskily. 

‘«T don’t look very peaked and helpless, 
do I?’’ she smartly retorted. She stood 
erect, hugging an armful of slabs. 

‘*You look rugged as a barn owl and 
that’s why I like you,’’ he said with bluff 
jocularity, frank in his wooing, ‘‘ But you 
jest give me them edgings!’’ And he 
pulled them from her resisting arms and 
strode out of the mill. There was a hand- 
sled in the yard that she had nearly 
loaded. 

‘¢ This will do for the sled,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Now, /’// show ye!” And disregarding 
her mutterings to the effect that she did 
not need any help he rushed back into the 
mill, gathered together a huge bunch of 
slabs, bound them with a tarred rope and 
hoisting the mighty burden on his shoulder 
hastened out and pursued her. She was 
already tugging her sled up the road, wind- 
ing deviously to dodge the bare spots from 
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which the March sun had kissed away the 
snow, 

‘Give me that sled rope,’’ he said halt 
roughly and then he walked on beside her, 
towing the sled that shrieked across the 
grit, swinging easily under his burden. 

‘My, but you’ve got the gristle! ’’ 

‘«¢Ain’t you ever heard about*how much 
I can lift? ’’ he inquired proudly. 

‘No, and I never saw you before that 
I know of,’’ she carelessly replied. ‘1 
don’t pay much attention to men. I’m 
too busy.’’ 

‘‘And I don’t pay any attention to 
women, ‘either.’’ 

‘*T noticed that just now!’’ There was 
raillery in her tone, and her eyes, moist 
from the stinging of the cold of late after- 
noon, flashed sudden amusement. 

‘‘ Well, you’re the only one I ever looked 
twice at,’’ he,etorted, ‘‘ and if you don’t 
believe it you can ask the women ’round 
here and find out. ‘They never got any 
come-over on me, and they know it.’’ 

‘* T suppose the women hereabouts don’t 
do anything else except try to make you 
notice ’em,” she rejoined saucily. ‘* But 
I want to tell you one thing, Mister,— 
women don’t ever go out of their way to 
pat bristles. No one has ever noticed you, 
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probably, and so you’re mad about it.” 

From that moment dated Jim Cullen’s 
distrust of his own importance. He began 
to understand that his philosophy might be 
wrong. He bent neck beneath the 
heel of the first woman who had openly 
flouted him. He became her pack horse. 
Every afternoon at shut-down he tugged 
her fagots between the mill and the old 
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house behind the hill, glorying now in his 
strength-only as it sufficed to serve her. 
She aetepted his service half sullenly—half 
humorously. His supine affection flour- 
ished under her impertinent badinage. 
The lash of her words and the prick of her 
glances would have pained other men. 
They tickled his coarseness of sensibility. 
But when Bert Cullen heard of his 
brother’s astonishing captivity he walked 
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down from his camp in the hills to investi- 
gate. He timed his arrival to meet them 
in the highway and stood waiting for them 
to come up to him. 

‘* That’s Bert, my young brother,’’ vol- 
unteered Jim winking the perspiration out 
of his eyes. ‘* He don’t do nothin’ except 
He don't 
I do enough for both.’’ 


live up in his camp and sport. 
have to work. 


‘Hell tell her who done it.’ 


‘¢ Yes, I’ve heard of that lazy cub,”’ 
replied the girl with a grating of her white 
teeth. The angry red crept over her 
cheeks, 

‘*He ain’t lazy,’’ defended Jim stoutly. 
‘* He guides some, and it ain’t uncommon 
for him to get fifty pounds of spruce guma 
winter. And if he don’t knock himself all 
to pieces in a mill, it ain’t nobody’s busi- 
ness but our’n. My father always used to 
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say that the Cullen family wa’n’t glued 
together—’twas nailed together. So one 
part supports the other. Ev'ry time father 
writes now, he wants to know if I’m look- 
ing out for Bert as [I ought to. Father’s 
in State prison. He shot old Lem Starkey 
in a line fence fight.’’ 

The youth at the top of the rise had the 
thin, hard face of the backwoods cynic. 

‘*She’s got ye so ye’ll keep the tugs 
tight, settle into the collar and stand with- 
out hitchin’, has she, Jim?’’ he called. 
‘* Look out and don’t get too tame, though. 
She'll be givin’ you swale hay instead of 
oats.’’ Jim laughed at the rude jest and 
swung his burden off his shoulder. The 
girl sniffed angrily and kept on her way, 
scorning Jim’s invitation to wait for an in- 
troduction. 

Her face was white now, and there was 
one glance that shuttled between her and 
the leering young man that would have 
burned into even Jim’s soggy wits had he 
observed it. 

‘*T should kind o’ like to have her get 
acquainted with the family, Bert,’’ said Jim 
soberly, watching after her. ‘* There ain’t 
no feller in these parts that stacks up bet- 
tern’n you do. I want her to know our 
family is all right. She’s my girl.’’ 

‘¢ She ain’t nobody you want.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes she is,’’ persisted Cullen 
stubbornly, his gaze still following her. 
‘¢ And I’ll have to be goin’, Bert.” 

‘TI want ten dollars, Jim,’ said the 
youth hastily. His brother blinked at 
him with incertitude in his ponderings, but 
habit, at the request, sent his hand fum- 
bling at his inner waistcoat pocket. 

**T can’t be passin’ out to you quite so 
lib’ral after this, Bert,’’ he stammered. 
‘<Tf a feller has a wife he’s got to—to—’’ 

‘*T tell you, she ain’t no one you want,’’ 
repeated the other, his lip curling. ** Why, 
over in Mayfield she—’’ 

‘*Hold on, Bertie,’’ warned Jim, rais- 
ing his hand, his long, black wallet in it. 
‘«*T know she lived in Mayfield, and ’cause 
she walked her own way and didn’t cotton 
to the gang there, they lied about her, the 
same as all dirty, low-lifed pupsdo. Don’t 
you join in and yap at her. [I ain’t stand- 
in’ that from no one—not even you!’’ 

‘* You jest tell ’em that for me, Bertie,’’ 
he went-on his eyes growing softer as he 
looked on his brother. ‘The Cullen fam- 
ily sticks b- each other, and she’ goin’ to 


be your sister, [ reckon. You tell ’em 
that for me! And we'll fight ’em all— 
you and me, Bertie, if they darst to lie 
about her. Here’s your money, bruddy, 
but go light on me after this, for I’m goin’ 
to be married, Bruddy Bert—I’m goin’ to 
be married.’’ 

He shouldered his load and went on. 

His brother gazed after the two a mo- 
ment and chuckled. 

‘‘All I can say is, she’s game,’’ he 
mumbled. ‘‘ Well—” He sighed, shrug- 
ged his shoulders and whirled on his heel. 
‘**T reckon I'll let some one else lug gossip 
to Jim. I never saw him in love before— 
and I don’t like the look in hiseye. He’s 
like dad—no headpiece. A jog the wrong 
way, and hooray! Crazy! I guess [ ain’t 
got so much of the Cullen mixed into me. 
I never have let a cog slip in the old nut 
yet,’’ and he playfully rapped his knuckles 
on his forehead and added, ‘‘ not even to 
the extent of falling in love. Gad, how 
she did look-at me! F-l-ish! Spt-t-t!’’ 

During the next month a series of bold 
cases of breaking and entering angered the 
local merchants who had lost goods, and 
the mystery perplexed the indifferent saga- 
city of the settlement’s deputy sheriff. 
But finally, when he had been taunted 
every evening by the rude wits of the 
grocery store and post-office forums on his 
failure to secure clues, he desperately set 
to work to discover the culprit—guessing 
that the thief was a local person. 

For two days he trailed slowly behind 
the mill men as they trudged between 
their boarding-house and their work, and 
on the third evening he came into the big 
room where they were sitting on the long 
‘deacon seats,’’ smoking. " 

Jim Cullen was near the stove, toasting 
his damp, stockinged feet, his new ‘‘ larri- 
gans,’’ or moccasins, cocked to dry on the 
fender. Enter Jackson Dinslow, the local 
deputy, his jaws set, his eyes sparkling. 

He bore a spat of mud on a bit of board, 
and walking directly to the stove picked 
up one of Cullen’s larrigans and set its 
heel firmly into the mud beside another 
imprint. In silence he walked around the 
room from man to man, exhibiting the duo 
of prints. 

‘*Gents,’’ he said after the tour, ‘‘I 
simply call your attention to the fact that 
these two prints made by the heel stitching 
on a larrigan are iest versackly, i-den-tick- 
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elly the same. I got one in the mud be- 
hind Washburn’s store, where the crittar 
that broke in stood whilst a-cuttin’ the 
glass out of the winder pane. You see me 
when I made the other print, and I have 
been tracin’ out that print for two days 
between here and the mill. Now, gents, 
Washburn lost a new case of larrigans be- 
fore he had sold a pair, and he had bought 
’em from a new place where they stitch a 
different way, and the only man—prod’ /y— 
who’s wearin’ them larrigans is the man 
that stole’em. So I arrest Jim Cullen for 
the burglar, and he can tell his story be- 
fore the trial justice in the mornin’.”’ 

Cullen leaped to his feet. 

‘<Do ye mean to say I’m a thief?’’ he 
yelled. 

‘« That’s for the law end to say or not 
to say,’’ enjoined Dinslow. ‘‘ I’m simply 
de-tectin’ and a-rrestin’.’’ There was a lit- 
tle thrill of pride in his voice. The ‘‘ clue- 
finders’’ could jolly him no longer, he 
reflected. 

‘¢ You're a d—d old lyin’ fool!’’ roared 
Cullen. 

‘« Now Jim, come along quiet,’’ coaxed 
the deputy, standing aloof from the des- 
perate giant. ‘All you’ve got to do is 
prove your innocence—and that ain’t no 
lookout of mine. If ye get foolish and re- 
sist an officer you’ ll go to jail anyway.’’ 

‘You don’t darst say I’m a thief—a 
thief—a thief!’’ The last word came 
chokingly. The thought of the girl flashed 
across his mind. ‘‘I’ll kill the man that 
touches me.’’ The giant’s weak self- 
restraint was slipping tether on his pas- 
sions. 

‘Wal, then, I hereby swear in this 
whole roomful as a possy,’’ declared the 
sheriff. ‘* That’s a power I have by law. 
Help me take him, men. Them larrigans 
tell the story plain enough for all of ye.’’ 

Cullen’s slow wits now groped through 
his rage to the matter of the shoes. 

‘‘God!’’ he gasped, and the next in- 
stant he threw himself forward, grabbed 
a larrigan in each hand and went lashing 
with them through the crowd, plunged 
against a window with crashing of glass 
and sash and flung himself away through 
the night, bare-headed, bare-armed, his 
stocking feet splashing into the wet snow. 

No one pursued him. The deputy 
dashed to the door, calling for volunteers, 
but the men balked. 


‘*Jim Cullen in the night ? 
us!’ was the growl. 

‘‘He has prob’ly started for Bert's 
camp,’’ suggested the boarding-house 
keeper, ruefully fingering the broken sash. 
** He’ll be cooled off when he gets there.’’ 

‘« Of course he will,’’ insisted the disap- 
pointed deputy. ‘‘Jimis apt to be hot 
first start. But he calms powerful easy. 
He never hurt a man in his life. Jest a 
big, good-natured fool! I don’t want no 
possy. You ain’t none of ye helped me 
de-tectin’. Now I can do the a-rrestin’. 
You ain’t wuth a hoot, none of ye. I can 
walk right up to him, I’ll bet ye ten dollars, 
and pat his back and smooth his fur and josh 
him and bring him back here meek as a kit- 
ten. The Cullen breed ain’t got nostuff in 
’em so far as head goes.” 

When Cullen came thudding, breathless 
and sweating into camp, his stockings torn, 
his feet smeared with black mud, he found 
his brother Bert reading a novel in his 
bunk. The youth turned upon the visitor 
the mild glare of the lantern’s tin reflector. 
Jim was holding out in each quivering hand 
a larrigan., 

‘* You give ’em to me, Bert—you give 
’em to me,’’ he gasped. ‘* Where did you 
get’em? They say I stole ’em.”’ 

‘*It’s jest as I said,—they’re a present 
to me,’’ answered the youth doggedly. 

‘‘What man? What man?’’ persisted 
Cullen. ‘* You have got totell me. He 
has got to answer for it. I can’t be called 
a thief. She wouldn’t marry me, Bert. It 
ain’t no disgrace to kill an enemy, Bert, 
the same as father done—but it’s dirty to 
steal. We ain’t thieves, Bertie, we Cul- 
lens. She wouldn’t marry a thief.’’ 

‘¢QOh, blast it all,’’ the other rapped 
out, rolling over the edge of the bunk. 

‘¢ You didn’t steal ’em—and that’s enough 
for you. I did and you drove me to it 
and now I’ll play my hand.’’ 

The big fellow dropped upon a stool, 
his hands dragging nervelessly on the 
floor, the larrigans rolling from his clutch. 

‘«T’ve got to live, Jim. You shut down 
on me. I was driven to it.’’ 

The elder brother groaned and then he 
began to mutter the story of how suspicion 
had come upon him. 

‘‘T didn’t know anything about the 
blasted stitches,’’ grumbled Bert. ‘I'll 
stand my hand jest the same. But—but 
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—Jim! There’s no one in that settlement 
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wants to tackle your muscle. You're safe 
enough if you give’em the laugh. Don’t 
peach. They dassn’t arrest you. And 
I'll keep still and it will all blow over.’’ 
The wily coward pleaded on and on, ex- 
cusing and coaxing. The other sat hunched 
and gloomy on the stool. 

Suddenly the camp was hailed from the 
outside and the flicker of a moving lantern 
tossed on the surrounding pines. 

**Tt’s me—Jase Dinslow,’’ called the 
deputy’s voice, ‘‘ and I’m comin’ right in, 
boys. You know me. I know you. Let’s 
not have any trouble.’’ And with serene 
dependence on old friendship he came in, 
the boarding-house keeper trailing. 

‘‘It’s too bad, Jim. But you can’t 
blame me. It’s better to have a friend 
to do this than an enemy. Now I’m 
goin’ to tell you what I'll do I’m 
tired. So is Wright. Him and me will 
camp with you right here to-night, —sleep 
right here. Ishan’t lay the weight of a 
finger on ye. We won’t talk business at 
all. Then to-morrow mornin’ come along 
with me all friendly and explain it out to 
the justice. It’s prob’ly a mix-up that can 
be explained all nice and pretty. And 
I'll do all I can. Now there’s my honor 
against your honor, Jim, and no man could 
do better by ye than that.’’ The deputy 
patted the man’s unresponsive arm and 
then went along and rolled into a bunk. 

After that, for half an hour, the men 
chatted desultorily about other matters, 
the conversation passing mostly between 
the two latest arrivals. The younger 
brother, in his dark bunk, listened gloomily, 
and every little while turned his head and 
sucked at the mouth of a long-necked 
bottle. His gaze grew more baleful and 
his replies more surly. When the deputy 
stated that he should search the camp in 
the morning young Cullen cried angrily: 

‘¢ This is my camp, Dinslow. You want 
to remember that.’’ 

‘¢T wouldn’t talk too much, Bert,’’ he 
counselled. ‘*We may get you to rights 
yet. Anyway, you want to plan to go in 
with us in the morning. There'll be some 
questions to ask of you."’ 

Before he slept Dinslow drove a couple 
of nails into the camp’s one window sash 
and taking the bunk next the door tied the 
latch and wrapped the rest of the string 
around his wrist. Jim, after pondering 
long with palms at his brow, slipped off his 
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stool to the floor and slept with his back 
against a post, his great jaw hanging down, 
his hands, palms up, on the floor beside 
him, like so much lifeless flesh. 

With a glare in his stupid eyes, a sput- 
tering and crackling of red flames in his 
ears and aching from kicks, he awoke at 
last. 

‘«She’s afire, Jim,’’ gasped his brother. 
‘*Out with ye!’’ The youth dealt him 
another kick and went staggering through 
the open door, yelling madly. Cullen 
floundered after him on hands and knees. 
The pitchy logs burned like oiled rags. 
The interior became a crater in a few dizzy 
moments. 

‘Where be ye, Bertie? What is that 
fire, bruddy?’’ mumbled Jim, his slow 
mind struggling with his somnolence. 

‘‘Hell, Jim, and they’re in _ it,’’ 
shrieked the other, staggering around and 
around in a wavering circle, a maniac in 
his drunken frenzy. 

And then the giant scrambled up with a 
bellow of apprehension. 

‘¢Why don’t ye come out, men? Why 
don’t ye come out ?” He started to run 
at the door that was spitting flame and 
smoke, but his brother tripped him and he 
fell, rapping his forehead against a tree 
with a hollow ‘‘ plock.’’ 

When he became conscious the fire was 
smouldering among red ruins and the east- 
ern sky was flushing with the same san- 
guinary tints. His brother sat in front of 
him rocking and leering. 

‘*Blood! It’s all blood everywhere,’’ 
mourned Jim, looking to ruins, to sky and 
upon his huge hands. 

‘*But the Cullen family is still alive,’’ 
hiccupped his brother. ‘‘ Accident, Jim- 
mie, accident! They can’t prove nothin’. 
I done it for you. You've always done a 
lot for me. There ain’t no officer to arrest 
you now. There ain’t nobody to go pokin’ 
‘round to hunt up things to convict me. 
It’s better to kill enemies than be a thief. 
That’s what you said.” 

He was now the fool, and Cullen, racked 
by awful fear and agonizing realization, 
was the alert one. 

‘*T can’t say nothin’ to ye now, brud- 
dy,’’ he wailed. ‘‘Oh, why did you—but 
I can’t say it now! There ain’t no time. 
Run! Run! Over the hills! Run! 
They’ll be comin’. I’m goin’ now to tell 
her I didn’t—no, no, I'll jest say good-by 
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and then I'll come too, Bertie. Run!’’ 

He staggered up and fled down the 
path. His brother sat lurching and peer- 
ing till he disappeared. 

‘* Love’s a queer thing,’’ he muttered. 
‘¢ Makes man do queer things. He’ll tell 
her who done it. Women always worm 
things out. Make her laugh to see me go 
down for life—that will! Nossir, guess 
not. We'll see about that. He'll give 
me away. He’sa fool. We'll see about 
that!’’ And then he went reeling along 
the way his brother had taken. 

The sun was high and warm with the 
first mild rays of April that morning when 
the girl came hurrying back from the vil- 
lage to the old house behind the hill. The 
story that had been hiccupped by a drunk- 
en traitor was crackling from tongue to 
tongue like a forest fire. The hideous fear 
that it was a madman menacing her home 
drove her on. 

‘‘T must get mother and hide,’’ she 
kept gasping. As she turned into the lane, 
she stopped and staggered back. Cullen 
had risen from behind a roadside boulder. 

‘*T see ye when ye was comin’,’’ 
he choked huskily. ‘I was waitin’ for 
re,” 

The blood was on his forehead, his hair 
was matted in it, his features worked pite- 
ously, but his expression seemed to her to 
be balefully ferocious. 

‘«T’ve got to go away,’’ he quavered. 
**T ain't done nothin’. But I’ve got to 
go away. I couldn’t go without you sort 
of understood that I~ Oh, pitiful Christ, 
girl, 1 want ye—I want ye! Ilove ye! I 
want ye to wait for me!’’ 

‘*You go—go now! They’re after you!’’ 
she panted. ‘‘Run! They’re comin’!’’ 
She gathered up her skirts, made a wide 
detour to avoid the boulder; and ran to- 
ward the house. And he came pursuing, 
gasping sobbing appeals that her fear trans- 
lated into threats. 

He was inside the door ere she had time 
to close it, and in the kitchen continued 
his incoherent coaxings, turning from the 
girl crouching behind the table to the old 
mother clutching the sink’s edge and gog- 
gling in terror. 

**I tell you they’re comin’,’’ the girl 
shrilled. ‘* Look out the window.’’ 

Around the hill came a band of men. 
Guns, axes, even scythes flashed in the 
morning sun. 


‘*They don’t know I’m here. How 
did they know ?’’ he muttered. 

‘*Your brother!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
killed them with an axe. He said so. You 
burned them. Why don’t you run ?’’ 

‘*He never said it,’’ Cullen yawled. 
‘*No, he neverdid. It’s a lie. I’ve been 
lied about from the start. It’s persecu- 
tion. But Bertie never lied about me. | 
won’t run, but—’’ A glance from the 
window at the grim phalanx sweeping to- 
ward the house turned the sudden wrath 
of his weak nature into panic. 

‘* Don’t tell ’em I’m here,’’ he whined. 
‘*Don’t tell ’em, and when they’re gone 
I'll explain—T' ll explain.” 

He seized the ring of a trap- deut thar 
covered the stairs leading down to a little, 
dark hole, by courtesy called a cellar. And 
like a dreadful, disappearing vision he de- 
scended and the door fell over his mat- 
ted hair and blood-spattered face. 

The next moment the men hailed the 
house and several came in cautiously. ‘The 
others surrounded the building. 

‘‘It’s no use for ye to lie, woman. 
Where is he ?’’ demanded the leader, and 
as he spoke he saw the smear of a bloody 
finger on the trap-door’s edge. 

‘« Jim Cullen,’’ he roared, stamping on 
the floor, ‘* you’re below, and we know it. 
You can’t get out. Come up.’’ 

Silence. 

‘*Come up, or we'll shoot this floor so 
full of holes that it will look like a pepper- 
box cover.’’ 

Silence. 

**Cock your guns, men!’” 

At the clicking of triggers they heard 
the hoarse rumble of a voice below. 

‘«Ts that you, Dan Allen ?”’ 

‘¢ Ves, it’s me, Dan Allen!” 

‘‘If I come up will you use me like a 
man, Dan Allen ?’’ 

‘*T’ll use you like a man, Jim Cullen ?’’ 

There was a fumbling on the short 
stairs and then slowly, slowly the trap-door 
came heaving up, that awful face peering 
from beneath it. 

When the giant stood once more in the 
kitchen, his gaze uncertain, every muscle 
relaxed despondently, Allen went up to 
him quickly with extended hand and Jim 
put out his own great fist hesitatingly. 
But instead of shaking it, Allen seized 
it roughly, passed around behind, caught 
at the other hand, crossed the wrists 
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and another man snapped on handcuffs. 

‘¢ Now, damn ye, perambulate,’’ cried 

Allen with almost a shout of relief. He 

struck Cullen with flat hand between the 

shoulders, and the procession went tramp- 
ing down to the village. 

They did not take him to the little lock- 
up. The public’s demand for a spectacle 
would not permit that. 

They jostled him, an unresisting captive, 
into the big general store, seated him in 
the center, his back to an iron pillar to 
which his handcuffed wrists were stoutly 
lashed, and then the populace shuffled 
about him, eyeing him with a curiosity that 
rapidly became rancor, There were growl- 
ings and whisperings and a queer lethargy 
and an unaccountable delay about commu- 
nicating with the county sheriff. The store 
and the crowding throngs overheated the 
room. Cullen sat with the sweat running 
down into his beard, winking it out of his 
eyes,—stolid, speechless, numb, not un- 
derstanding to what it all tended. 

The first diversion was when two men 
came into the store thrusting Bert Cullen 
ahead of them. If this experiment were 
designed to provoke a scene of fraternal 
recrimination it was a failure. The elder 
glanced up appealingly at the traitor. Ap- 
parently Jim Cullen did not notice that his 
brother was free while he himself was fet- 
tered. The young man had fought des- 
perately with the remorseless experiment- 
ors who brought him to confront the 
prisoner and now he stood, white and 
quivering. 

‘¢QOh, Bertie,’’ murmured Jim, ‘I was 
hopin’ you would come. I want you to 
ask her to come here. I’ve got something 
I didn’t have time to tell her. I didn’t 
tell it the right way, what I did say.’’ 

There was only the girl in the elder 
brother’s mind, the mind that could grap- 
ple with only one problem at a time. As 
to the other affair—that between the two 
of them—there was not a flash or a sparkle 
in Cullen’s eager and appealing eyes that 
hinted that he remembered anything ex- 
cept the girl. ‘*There’s some mistake, 
Bertie,’’ he went on. ‘‘ I reckon she will 
know. But she said something queer to 
me, if I remember.”’ 

**T’ll go out and write to her for you,’’ 
the youth promised with a grunt of relief. 
And the crowd allowed him to force his 
way out, that humid stare of gratitude 
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burning down through his eyes to his heart. 
Therefore he kept his promise. 

In a half hour thereply came by another 
hand, a grimy envelope enclosing it. 

‘*T don’t reckon I could have my hands 
loose to read it, could I?’’ asked the 
prisoner mildly and humbly. 

**[T don’t reckon you could,’’ curtly re- 
plied a constable with a little snort of a 
laugh. But the humble tone softened him. 

‘**T’ll hold it front of your eyes,’’ he said, 
‘¢and I won’t look.’’ 

And with the crowd eyeing him with all 
the curiosity of magpies, and intending to 
know the contents of that missive later, he 
read the note letter by letter, spelling 
along with plipping lips. 


‘‘No I wunt coam & I dont see how you 
dare to ask me to coam to see you. I know 
all the Cullens I want to know. All blod & 
trien to mil me up with you. Now you shet 
your mouth & this will make you shetit. I'm 
married to your dirty lyen brother Bert and 
he fooled me & run away & wouldn't suport 
his oan. & Ime too shamed to tel enyone but 
you & this isto mak yeu shet up. Yrs resptly. 
Mrs, CULLEN."’ 


‘¢ Hold it a little closter,’’ he gasped as 
he read the last line. And as it came 
under his nose he ducked his head and 
guffled it into his mouth and munched 
it as one would munch a lettuce leaf. ‘Then 
with white face, reeling to and fro until 
his wrist lashings gouged the flesh, he 
pleaded chokingly, ‘‘a drink o’ water! 
Won't ye give me a drink 0’ water ?’’ 

**T should think you would want it,’’ 
sneered the disappointed constable. ‘If 
you’re hungry, Jim, you can have crackers, 
but don’t you eat any more evidenc®t— 
leastways, nobody knows but it might have 
been evidence.’’ 

In the late afternoon a man came riding 
on horseback down from the hills. At his 
saddlebow he carried a smutted meal-sack, 
knotted in the middle, a quantity of some- 
thing sagging in the end. ‘The crowd at 
the store’s door seemed to guess at the 
nature of his burden, for the men separated 
to leave an avenue and a few pulled off 
their hats. The man walked straight up 
to Cullen, who sat with his chin sagging 
on his breast, his eyes staring into vacancy. 
If he noticed the new arrival or the meal 
bag slumping at his feet he made no sign. 
His eyes were like a blank wall behind 
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which his soul was writhing in an awful 
struggle with a giant truth, 

‘¢Gents,’’ said the man of the meal 
sack, his finger quivering at the little heap 
on the floor, his face wrinkling with emo- 
tion under his grizzled beard, ‘‘there’s all 
that’s left of poor Jase Dinslow and poor 
Bill Wright.’’ 

A rumble—growl and groan—wavered 
from mouth to mouth, 

‘And the hound done it, just as his 
brother said,’’ yelled the man, frantic in 
his excitement and horror and passion. 
‘*For under a log that the God of Justice 
pushed down to cover ’em fromthe fire we 
found a skull with the axe blade sticking 
in it—and it’s there in that bag.’’ 

Another man drove forward out of 
the crowd and clacked his fists under Cul- 
len’s lowered face. 

‘*What did ye do it for?’ he bawled 
hoarsely. ‘* What hellishness was it—and 
they was only doin’ their duty ! Wake up 
and tell!’’ As he spoke he smashed the 
flat of his hand against the prisoner’s cheek. 
The blow did not so much as make Cul- 
len’s eyelids quiver. 

‘* T want to see Bert,’’ he faltered. Still, 
he had not cast a glance on the meal sack. 

A man behind him seized his matted 
hair on either side above the ears and 
drove his head down toward the sack. 

‘* Look at it! Look at it!’’ he snarled. 
The crowd echoed the cry. 

But the giant only shook his head loose 
and said again in the weak tones of a sick 
man, ‘*I want to see Bert.’’ Then as 
though the bundle at his feet were some- 
thing beneath notice and yet encumbered 
the path along which his brother must 
come, he carelessly pushed it aside with 
his stockinged foot. The horrified rage 
of the crowd found vent in’a sigh more 
ominous than cries. A man who wore the 
emblem of a secret order whirled slowly 
before the bystanders, tapping with signi- 
ficant forefinger the jewel dangling from 
his watch chain. 

‘*Both of ’em wore that,’’ said he. 
‘* Do your duty as brothers.’’ 

He strode to a coil of new clothes line 
that was wrapped in its burlap, pulled out 
a length that he eyed critically as it snaked 
on the floor, severed the rope with his 
jack-knife, got a cake of soap from a handy 
box and squatting on the floor in front of 
Cullen began to soap the line. 


‘*T wonder if you’ll notice this, you— 
you hellion!’’ he gritted. 

‘« Hain’t somehody goin’ to fetch Bert 
for me ?’’ Cullen pleaded. 

‘« Bring the whelp,’’ cried some one. 

When the youth, thrust in again by 
rough hands, stood before his brother, he 
edged away from the meal sack. At sight 
of the sinister business of the rope he 
crumpled to the floor. 

‘* You ain’t a-going to do that to Jim!’’ 
he squalled, his voice breaking. ‘*Tain’t 
right to do that to my poor brother Jim.’’ 

‘* You'll help us pull,’’ growled some 
one, ‘‘or you’ ll go up, too.’’ The lust of 
the enormities of cruelty obsessed the 
crowd just then. 

‘‘Why didn't you tell about it, Bert ?’’ 
his brother asked sternly. 

‘¢ He did tell,’’ shouted a man. 

The youth squirmed, shutting his eyes 
like a trapped animal. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me, Bert,—not 
leave it to her ?’’ 

A flush of his cheeks and a flash of the 
younger’s eyes showed that he now under- 
stood what still filled Cullen’s heart and 
mind and thoughts. 

‘*T was goin’ to, Jim, but ye threated 
me,’’ he muttered. 

‘Ye ain’t been square.’’ 

‘¢T didn’t have no money to do with— 
nothin’,’’ whined the younger brother. 

‘‘Be ye goin’ to make it up now and 
stand your hand like a Cullen? It’s an 
awful time for an oath, bruddy,—an oath 
from you, and you know what I mean— 
and I want one.’’ 

Twisting his hands, sputtering his words, 
shrieking in his deadly earnestness, the 
youth iterated, reiterated his pledges, 
accepting his coward’s escape. The men 
who stood around wrinkled their brows 
trying to understand. All the time that 
the younger was clamoring his promises, 
Jim wagged his head, and a smile crept 
over his face and he mumbled : 

‘‘The Cullen family is nailed—not 
glued. The Cullen family sticks together!’ 

At last he said: ‘It’s all right, bruddy! 
The money I've saved is in my pocket. 
It’s all yours. There ain’t nothin’ now for 
me to stay outside for. I’d jest as soon 
go down. Father’ll be glad to see me. 


We'll buck the thing out together—him 
and me.’’ , 
Still he was oblivious of the man soaping 
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the rope. The problem of his love and 
his family employed all his poor wits. 

Even cowardice, worthlessness, moral 
degeneracy—all the soggy qualities of dis- 
honor sometimes strike a bottom from 
which they rebound. 

Bert Cullen cast 
look on the rope. 
his feet. 

‘‘ Hark ye, men!” he yelled desperately. 
‘**Tain’t him. It’s me. I can’t stand it. 
It’stoo awful. It’s me. I doneitall. I 
was drunk, and I didn’t realize. But I 
done it. It seems like a dream, but I done 
it. I was drunk—’’ A man struck him 
across the mouth and knocked him down. 
Others dragged him to the door. Others 
kicked him out. His shrieking iteration, 
‘¢T done it!’’ died away in the distance. 

*¢ We've stood a plenty from the Cullen 
family without bein’ picked up for fools,’’ 
said one of the crowd who had led the rush 
in expelling the disturber. ‘‘ We’ve alwa’s 
knowed Bert was the liar of the gang. But 
the brute—all the beef—no _ brain—no 
human feelings—we know him, too.’’ 

‘¢He’s got the Cullen in him! He’s 
got the Cullen in him! It sticks—our fam- 
ily! Iwas gittin’ afraid ’twa’n’t in him. 
But it iss He was square with me. He 
told ’em just now. He’s square. ’Tain't 
Bert’s fault if I go down.’’ Thus joy- 
ously and almost wordlessly Jim mumbled 
in his beard for a few moments, and then 
he lifted to their ferocious glarings of aston- 
ishment at his hardihood a face fairly glow- 
ing—a face irradiated with the blessed con- 
sciousness of self-sacrifice for the only two 
persons he had ever set up in his heart’s 
shrine, and knowing that he had no stain 
on him. But in this simple and ingenuous 
joy he seemed to those standing about him, 
all ignorant of his purpose, to be a mon- 
ster without conscience or remorse. 

‘*Gents,’’ he said meekly, ‘‘ take me to 
State prison jest as soon as ye like.’’ 

The man with the rope stood up and 
began to coil it. 

‘¢Constable,’’ said he, ‘‘ start with him. 
And if he don’t ever get there, why, ’tain’t 
your fault.’’ 

Then for the first time, his feeble mind, 
rid of the great problem, Jim Cullen saw 
the menace of the rope and the malevo- 
lence of the faces. 

‘*Ye don’t mean nothin’ by that, do 
ye, boys ?”’ he gulped. 
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‘*Tt means,’’ roared the man with the 
rope, ‘‘that if you go out of this town to 
any place else than hell to-night, Jim Cul- 
len, [ hope ev’ry man that can pull a rope 
and don’t, won’t have nothin’ to eat but 
his right fist for six months.’’ He stamped 
out of the room and most of the crowd 
followed him. 

**T can’t do nothin’ for ye, Cullen, 
except to take ye out,’’ said the con- 
stable. 

*¢They shan’t do it,’’ wailed the pris- 
oner. ‘*What have the boys got against 
me? I didn’t—’’ but he set his teeth into 
his lip and was silent. 

‘¢T shall have to take ye out,’’ 
constable doggedly. 
the lashings. 

**Not to that!’’ screamed Cullen, and 
with a bound he straightened to his feet, 
sliding his bonds up along the iron post. 
‘*?Tain’t so much for me as it is for the 
sake of the family. I ain’t no nigger, Jeff, 
to be strung up that way! They said they’d 
use me like aman. She said the family 
had shamed her enough already. She 
couldn’t stand a lynchin’ in it, Jeff.’’ 

‘*[ don’t know anything about your 
she,’’ retorted the constable. ‘But I 
know what they’Il doto me if I don’t fetch 
you out.” 

Hoarse hootings and wild demands em- 
phasized his words. Faces with handker- 
chiefs looped across them peered in at the 
windows. The mob was ready. 

Revolving about the post, kicking out 
desperately, the prisoner kept the consta- 
ble away. 

‘*Give me my hands! Only give me 
my hands!’’ Cullen panted and then, squat- 
ting, he drove forward with all the strerfgth 
of his huge thighs. His knotted back 
muscles ridged until they split his ragged 
coat. 


said the 
He advanced to undo 


‘¢Cut him loose!’’ shouted the trader 
entrenched behind his counter. 
five tons of goods overhead, there. 
have out that 
stand it.’’ 

Neck muscles like steel bands, lips rolled 
away from his teeth, his eyes goggling, the 
strained wound on his forehead again pour- 
ing blood over his contorted face, the 
giant, like Samson at his pillar, put into 
his gigantic surging all his strength, all his 
fear, all his passion. The iron post crashed 
out of its wooden sockets and Cullen slam- 
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med down upon his face, the iron thud- 
ding across his body. 

And then—with a groan, a settling, a 
cracking, a whining of drawing nails— 
down came the overloaded upper floor 
with its barrels, crates, heavy bags and 
all its gallimaufry of stock. The trader 
plunged through a window and the consta- 
ble had already fled through the door. 
Lamps shedding their flaming oil, the 
overturned stove scattering its coals—the 
flames began their work and swept through 


the mass, roaring before the draught. 

‘*Are you well insured, Washburn ?”’ 
yelled the man of the rope, clutching the 
trader’s arm. 

**Yes,’’? gasped Washburn. 

‘*Then, boys,’? screamed the man, 
‘‘keep the roofs around here wet and let 
her flicker! ‘This is a stem-windin’, self- 
actin’ proposition that’s a-settlin’ her- 
self !’? 

And he flung the rope through the open 
door into the seething flames. 


THE SPIFFED OVERCOAT 


A Story in Ready-Made Clothing 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Miss Renlow, the book- 
keeper, was a_ brunette, 
very calm and very dignified 
—but she had a very pleasant smile when 
she chose to smile. And it was her pleas- 
ure so to do when she asked this of Thomas 
Ogden, who had signalized the first hour of 
his experience as a retail clothing salesman 
by selling the first suit he laid his hands 
on to the first customer that fell to his lot. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ Ogden replied, trying 
hard to look as if he understood what 
‘¢ sniff’? meant, and wondering if it were 
trimming or some sort of a pocket flap. ‘‘I 
don’t know. I forgot to ask the cus- 
tomer.’’ 

Then Miss Renlow’s smile grew into a 
laugh. When she laughed you could see 
that it was real sunshine in her eyes, and 
that the roses flashed in and out of her 
cheeks in a distracting way. It is pleasant 
to amuse such women. 
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‘*You didn’t ask the customer ?’’ she 
bubbled. ‘‘ Well, Ishould hope not. Look 
here, Mr. Eighty-six, you had better ask 
some of the men in the store about spiff. 
In the meantime, I'll fix your sales check 
for you. Look.’’ 

She took a pencil and below the entry 
on the check she drew a triangle. 

‘*Now, when you get your pay this 
week, if that customer doesn’t return the 
suit and get his money, you’ll get half a 
dollar beside your salary.” 

Ogden leaned over and looked at the 
triangle, then looked at her stupidly. 

‘« Half a dollar extra, you mean?” 

‘* Certainly.’’ 

‘¢T wish you would make those geomet- 
rical designs on all sales checks I fill out.’’ 

‘But I can’t. It’s your place to do 
that—when you deserve it. That’s spiff. 
It’s just like the other men not to have 
told you.” 

Ogden had had ‘‘beginner’s luck.’’ 
Manager Ferguson had employed him solely 
on the strength of his good appearance. 
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“Something he can wear to church 


When he reported for duty at the store he 
had been registered by the timekeeper, 
who told him his number would be Eighty- 
six and that he would be expected to regis- 
ter his goings and comings by means of a 
key which printed his number and the 
hour and minute on a strip of paper in the 
time clock. From the timekeeper he had 
been conducted to the bookkeeper’s desk 
to get his book of sales slips, and he had 
lingered a moment to chat with Miss Ren- 
low. To her he at once expressed a polite 
surprise that she could take care of the 
books forsuch a large store. 

‘*Goodness!’’ she had replied. ‘I 
don’t. I simply keep the books for the 
employees—salaries, sales and records like 
that. There are five other girls who keep 
the stock and account books.’’ 

Ogden had been about to say something 
else, when a penetrating call of ‘‘Eighty-six!”’ 
came to them. He framed a word or two, 
but the girl interrupted him with: 

‘fIsn’t that your number—Eighty- 
axr’” 
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or for dress up,” the woman said. 


‘Why, yes.”’ 

** Eighty-six!’ 
them. 

‘‘Well,’”? the girl explained, ‘‘ that 
means that the floor walker has a customer 
for you.’’ 

Ogden surprised her by excusing him- 
self before going toward: the front. -* And 
she watched him as he approached the 
customer, wondering within herself at his 
coolness. Ogden walked up to his man, 
trying to approach him as suavely and con- 
fidently as clerks had always greeted him. 
The customer nodded and said: 

‘¢T want a good double-breasted suit for 
office wear. Something I can put on 
every day and look good in. A twenty 
dollar suit. ’’ 

Ogden slipped his new tape measure 
about the man’s chest and got his coat 
size. The customer laid his hand on a 
pile of clothing on the table beside them. 

‘¢ This is the kind of a pattern I want,’’ 
he said. 

Ogden took the top coat from the stack. 


? once more floated to 
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It was the size wanted. The vest and 
trousers were within reach. Within ten 
minutes the man handed over the twenty 
dollars and ordered the suit sent to his 
home. Then Ogden had returned to the 
bookkeeper’s desk, to be asked if he 
wanted the spiff. Evidently this was some- 
thing worth looking up. He would seek 
information. As he turned to go down 
the aisle, Mr. Ferguson, the manager, 
came along. 

‘‘Well,’’ Ferguson asked, ‘‘how are 
things coming? ”’ 

‘Very well. Just sold my first suit.’’ 

‘*And it was spiffed, too, Mr. Fergu- 
son,’’ added Miss Renlow. 

‘* Good for you, Mr. Ogden. That’s a 
first rate start. Just bear in mind that 
we're here to sell goods and-that the folks 
who come in have got to do the buying. 
That’s the main point. By the way, I 
told Sanders to show you about taking care 
of your stock.’’ 

Sanders was the oldest salesman in the 
store. And furthermore he was the best 
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salesman in the city. For that reason ne 
never had been given the position of mana- 
ger. Some menare so good at their work that 
it does not pay their employers to advance 
them. Sanders explained to Ogden how the 
salesmen were numbered, and how each 
man got a customer in turn. Then he 
led the way between the tables to the very 
rear of the store and pointed out two long 
tables covered with neat piles of coats, 
vests and trousers. 

‘¢« This all seems to be old stuff,’’ Og- 
de: observed, idly lifting one or two coat 
collars. 

‘*Don’t worry. Nearly all of it is 
spiffed.’’ : 

‘* Spiffed ? ’’ Ogden asked, innocently. 

‘<Sure. Got p. m’s. on ’em,”’ 

“Pp, o'er’ 

‘Yes. Don’t you understand what a 
spiff is ?’’ 

**T’ve heard of it—but what 1s it, Mr. 
Sanders ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, when we’ve carried goods over 
one season—this stuff has stayed with us, 
some of it, for five or six years—-we spiff it 
so that the men will push it out. It’s like 
this.’’ Sanders showed Ogden the price 
mark sewed in the neck of the coat. Be- 
low the cost mark and selling price were 
drawn certain odd hieroglyphics in red ink. 

“*You see,’? he said, ‘‘this suit is 
marked ten dollars. Here’s a triangle in 
red ink on the label. That means if you 
sell the suit to your customer the book- 
keeper will credit you with fifty cents. 
Here is a square in red ink on this one. 
This suit is twelve dollars. It isn’t quite 
as old as the other—only two seasons be- 
hind the styles. If you sell it, your p. m. 
is a quarter.’’ 

‘*But I should think the customer 
would know at once that it was not the 
fashion.’”’ 

‘* You’re supposed to be able to know 
whether your customer knows that or not. 
Anyway, the suit’s been marked down from 
eighteen dollars, and that’s an argument. 
Now that little stack of coats at the end of 
the table—only about six altogether—is 
ringed. There’sared ink ring on each price 
mark. There’s a daddy dollar in the till 
waiting for you if you push one of them 
out,’’ 

‘* Why, if a man sells four or five suits a 
day, and all of them ‘spiffed,’ as you ex- 
press it, he’ll make a snug little sum.’’ 
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She bit threads to see if they were wool. 
‘““Yes— If he sells ’em.’’ 

With which enigmatic reply Sanders 
proceeded to illustrate how collars must be 
turned up when the coats were put in the 
stack, and that the piles must be neatly 
made. 

‘¢ Number Twelve!’’ interrupted them. 

‘¢That’s my call,’’ Sanders said, hur- 
riedly starting toward the front of the 
store, where he met a couple, a man and 
his wife from the outlying districts. 

‘*Something in a suit ?’’ Sanders asked 
suavely. 

‘¢Well, I dunno,’’ the man replied. 

‘‘We just want to look around,’’ the 
woman volunteered. 

‘*Certainly. You want sort of an every- 
day suit, or something more for Sunday 
wear ?”” 

‘Something he can wear to church or 
for dress up,’’ the woman said, 

The man nodded agreement. Sanders 
turned to lead them toward his stock be- 
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stowing a wink upon Ogden as he passed. 
Ogden stood watching Sanders take them 
quickly and quietly into the midst of the 
clothing tables. He wondered at the ease 
and sureness with which it was done, in 
spite of the woman’s continuous declara- 
tion that they really were not going to buy, 
that all they wanted was to look about. 

‘¢Charley’s got a schnuckle,’’ mur- 
mured a voice in his ear. ‘Turning he saw 
another salesman. 

*« A schnuckle ?’? Ogden asked.. 

‘*Yes. He'll spiff that fellow, sure as 
guns. Charley has more luck than any- 
body else. I’ve had four customers to- 
day—sold one. ‘The other three were 
‘just looking.’ I turned them over, but 
they went out without buying.’’ 

Ogden went back to the bookkeeper 
again. He had decided that she was to 
be his guide, philosopher and _ friend. 
From her he learned that ‘‘ turning over’’ 
a customer meant, in the slang of the store, 
to pass him along to another salesman 
when he proved to be too difficult to 
please. Miss Renlow told him he was 
very lucky not to have had to turn over 
his first customer, and that he should be 
proud, for many a salesman ‘fell down ’”’ 
on his first attempt, and gave up in de- 
spair. ‘* Wait until you get a man who 
brings his wife along,’’ she cautioned. 
‘‘I’ve been around a clothing store long 
enough to resolve that if I ever get mar- 
ried I’ll not go with my husband to buy 
his clothes. If women knew what the 
salesmen think of them, they’d make their 
husband’s clothing themselves.”’ 

** Maybe the men—’’ 

‘‘ Thirty-five is signaling to you, 
girl told him. 

Ogden turned and saw Salesman Thirty- 
five tugging at some coats on a table, and 
looking eagerly in his direction. Back of 
Thirty-five stood a man with undecided 
eyes, and in the aisle was a woman who 
gripped an umbrella and some bundles as 
though she were about to run for a train. 
Ogden went toward them. ‘Thirty-five 
looked up with relief. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Ogden,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish 
you would see if you can’t find something 
that will suit this gentleman. ‘This is Mr. 
Ogden’s own stock here,’’ he said in an 
explanatory way to the customer. ‘‘He 
can tell you what’s what about it better 
than I can,”’ 
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It was on Ogden’s tongue to say that his 
stock was at the end of the room, but a 
knowing glint in Thirty-five’s eye warned 
him in time. Thirty-five walked away, 
and the problem was on his hands. 

‘““You want something for Sunday 
wear ?’’ he asked the customer, trying to 
remember how Sanders had ingratiated 
himself with that other couple. 

‘¢ Well—something for—kind of a dress 
up—’’ 

‘¢ Something for a good suit,’’ said the 
woman coming nearer, ‘‘ but it don’t look 
like we can find what we want. That other 
man has pulled and hauled about every- 
thing in the store out for us to see, and 
the man that waited on us when we first 
come in has done the same.’’ 

If Ogden had been an old salesman and 
had known that he was being given a 
‘*second turn over,’’ he would have given 
up all hope at that moment. He went to 
a pile of coats atthe end of the table, to 
be confronted by Thirty-five, who pre- 
tended to be looking for a vest, but whis- 
pered: 

‘* He likes those fourteen dollar suits in 
Twenty-two’s stock. She likes the twelve 
dollar and a half ones in Eighteen’s stuff. 
I’ve showed ’em everything on the middle 
tables. You might sell him if you could 
keep her away long enough for him to get 
his money out.’’ 

With this information Ogden was better 
posted, but his unfamiliarty with the stock 
handicapped him. Nevertheless he went 
bravely at his task, showing checks and 
plaids and stripes and diagonals, to a run- 
ning fire of remarks from the woman, who 
bit threads to see if they were wool, and 
who had the largest assortment of unbelief 
and doubt that Ogden ever had dreamed 
of. Diplomatically he lured the two back 
to the fourteen dollar suits, and the man’s 
tiréd eyes brightened. But the woman 
found an objection to every argument made 
by Ogden, and when in despair he tried 
the twelve dollar and a half suits, and 
wresting a sack coat from its pile, he 
heard some one mutter: 

‘Turn ’em over. Turn ’em over.’’ 

He saw Ferguson leaning against a heap 
of trousers across the table and realized 
that the words were from him. Desper- 
ately he turned to his customers and 
said: 

‘* Here’s Mr. Ferguson, the manager of 


the store. He knows every thread in every 
suit. He'll be able to fit you out in just 
what you want.’’ 

The look that Ferguson gave him boded 
ill, but Ogden did not know it. Ferguson 
put on his most winning smile when he 
greeted the customers, For a few minutes 
he did not talk clothing. He got a chair 
for the woman. He professed to recog. 
nize in them old customers of the house, 
and had a clear recollection, after the 
woman mentioned the circumstance, of 
having seen them in the store the previous 
spring. Then he inquired with much in- 
terest of the crops and the weather in their 
neighborhood, and before they khew it, 
almost, he was draping over his arm the 
very fourteen dollar suit that Ogden had 
failed to interest them in. But Ogden 
was not there to see. He did not realize 
the enormity of his offense. He walked 
over to Miss Renlow’s desk. He noticed 
her startled expression. 

‘*Why, what’s wrong about that ?’’ he 
whispered to Miss Renlow. 

She only stared at him _pityingly. 
‘‘Ferguson’s manager, not a_ sales- 
man,’’ she said, and gestured silently 
toward the front of the store. Ogden 
looked and saw that all the unoccupied 
salesmen were ensconced in positions from 
which they might observe Ferguson with- 
out being seen by him. Ferguson knew 
precisely what was going on, and was go- 
ing to sell that suit if he had to send out 
for lunch for the couple. To every word 
from the woman he replied with a smile 
and an argument. At first she replied 
readily enough, but soon, as Sanders con- 
fided to Thirty-five, ‘‘the old man had 
them going.’’ The coat was on the man, 
Ferguson was jerking the collar into spick 
and span shape, and smoothing the back 
of the garment. Another moment and he 
had the vest and trousers over his arm and 
was leading the man to a dressing-room, 
whence the man soon emerged, with the 
full suit upon him. The wife nodded ap- 
proval., 

‘¢ Why not wear it right out with you?”’ 
Ferguson asked. ‘‘ It doesn’t need press- 
ing. I’ll have the old suit wrapped up and 
sent to your station, where you may get 
it when you take the train home.’’ 

From the pocket of his ‘‘ other’’ trousers 
the man extracted a wallet, drew forth the 
fourteen dollars—and the sale was made. 
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Ferguson bade his customers good-by. 

‘« Here’s where you catch it,’’ whispered 
Miss Renlow to Ogden. 

‘¢Mr. Ogden,’’ Ferguson said, ‘‘ you 
did just right. Ofcourse, you might have 
turned the customers over to another of 
the salesmen, but under the circumstances, 
you being the third salesman to have them, 
it was proper for you to turn them to me. 


‘Eighty-six’ had spiffed the schnuckle 


As you have seen, all they needed was a 
tactful bit of work.” 

He went on to his private office, mani- 
festly swelling with pride over the way he 
had demonstrated his excellence. 

‘*Well,’’ Miss Renlow gasped, ‘that 
beats me! But it’s lucky for you he sold 
them.’’ 

Within two weeks Ogden had grown ac- 
quainted with the store and its ways. He 


picked up the slang of the shop—learned 
that a ‘‘schnuckle’’ was a customer who was 
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‘*easy’’ and might be ‘‘spiffed,’’ that a 
‘¢shocar ’’ was a person of color, that a 
‘*motzer ’’ was the boss; that when a sales- 
man turned over a customer and suggested 
to the other salesman that he might show 
a few of ‘‘ those special goods from Spiff 
Brothers,’’ it was a hint to show goods with 
red ink on the labels—and he learned, 
also, to chat affably with Miss Renlow. 


ttn 


with ten rings. 


To her he always went with his troubles. 

It was one night when the force came back 
to the store to attach new price marks to the 
stock in the overcoat and heavy suit de- 
partment that Ogden met the Spiffed Over- 
coat. The purpose of putting the new 
price tags on was to enable the store to 
advertise a gigantic mark-down sale. Of 
course, there could be no gigantic mark- 
down unless the prices were really gigantic, 
so first the figure on each suit and over- 
coat was put up a few dollars. Ogden, 
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with a handful of tags, was arranging a 
stack of overcoats on a table from which 
he had never sold anything, when he came 
across a fine broadcloth ulster, lined 
throughout with fur. With his acquired 
second nature he glanced at the price mark 
to see if there was any ‘‘spiff’’ onit. He 
almost exclaimed aloud in his amazement. 
There was not only one ‘‘ring.’’ There 
were ten of them! ‘The garment was 
priced at one hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars, and whoever sold it should have a 
bonus of ten dollars. 

‘‘Here’s a mint for somebody,’’ he 
said to Sanders who was bending over 
some stock on the next table. 

‘*Found that spiffed overcoat, have 
you ?’”’ Sanders asked, chuckling. ‘‘ Well, 
the man that sells it ought to have fifty 
dollars.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a handsome garment, anyhow.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, but the men who want fur-lined 
overcoats usually have the price to go to a 
custom tailor for them, That coat has been 
in the house for ten years. I think there 
was a mistake made in putting it up—the 
proportions aren’t correct. The first price 
was two hundred dollars. Lord, man, 
that coat has been in the window and in 
the basement oftener than the janitor. I 
show it to a customer once in a while, just 
for the fun of the thing. If a fellow could 
get hold of an actor or a gambler he might 
make a sale with it.’’ 

The next day Ogden mentioned the 
spiffed overcoat to Miss Renlow and she 
laughed. She laughed very often now 
when Ogden spoke to her. 

‘Even Ferguson has failed to sell that 
coat, twenty times over,’’ she told him. 
‘«It’s grown to be as much of a fixture 
here as Sanders or the showcases over in 
the furnishings.’’ . 

‘« Just the same, I’m going to sell that 
coat.’”’ 

‘* Do you know how you look when you 
say that? You look like a high school 
graduate reading his essay on how to run 
the world.’’ 

Along toward the middle of winter his 
great chance came. Idling in his stock, he 
saw a former acquaintance come through 
the entrance doors. It was Jim Considine, 
whose profession was that of faro banking 
and similar financial pursuits. They had 
met at a political meeting; Considine had 
taken a fancy to Ogden, and once, when 


Ogden from curiosity had visited the faro 
rooms, it was Considine who took him to 
one side and suggested that he keep his 
money in his pockets. 

‘* Faro is a game that requires a lifetime 
to beat, unless you are behind the table,” 
Considine had said. ‘* Even though I 
don’t have any signs to that effect on the 
walls.’’ 

Ogden watched Considine while San- 
ders had him in tow. He saw Sanders 
showing one overcoat after another, with 
no success. Considine viewed them all 
with a listless expression, shaking his head 
from time to time. At last Sanders gave 
it up and signaled to Ogden. 

‘*Mr. Ogden,’’ he said to Considine, 
‘¢will be able to show you every—’’ 

‘‘Why, hello, Tommy!’ Considine 
cried, ‘*When’d you sit in this game?” 

‘*T’ve been here quite awhile,’’ "Ogden 
answered shaking his hand. 

‘* Well, I guess they’re going to change 
dealers on me, Is that it? I thought it 
was you when I saw you keeping cases on 
us a while ago,’’ 

Sanders had walked away, and Ogden 
asked Considine what kind of an overcoat 
he wanted, 

“It’s all in the draw, Tommy. It 
you’ve got anything good up your sleeve, 
even, you can spring your hold-out. If I 
like the looks of things I'll buy a stack or 
two. What ’ve you got ?’’ 

*«T’ve got the very thing you want.’’ 

Ogden headed for the spiffed overcoat, 
took it from its stack and threw it over the 
goods on the table, displaying its elaborate 
fur. lining, then turning it back to show the 
broadcloth and the corded silk frogs that 
served in lieu of buttons. 

Considine pulled off his overcoat and 
said: 

‘Slip it on me.’’ 

Ogden did so. It was too loose for Con- 
sidine, but the softness and richness of the 
flaring collar which displayed the fur, and 
the majestic sweep of the front pleased 
Considine. 

‘«What’s the bet ?”’ he asked. 

‘*A hundred and fifty-five.’’ 

From the corner of his eye Ogden could 
see the other salesmen watching him with 
expectant smiles. His pride arose. 

‘¢ Look here, Considine,’’ he said, ‘<I’ ll 
tell you the truth about this coat. It’s 
just what it looks to be. It’s worth what 
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we ask for it. But it’s been here for ten 
years, just because the price is higher than 
most folks can afford. Now, if I sell it, 
my record is made. If I don’t, no partic- 
ular harm is done, but if I do—’’ 

‘¢ You’ ve filled an inside straight,’’ Con- 
sidine finished for him. 

Considine, pulling off the garment, ex- 
amined it thoroughly, asking when he 
looked at the price mark: 

‘¢What’s the index mark there?’’ 

‘¢ What index mark ?’’ Ogden asked. 

‘¢ All these curlycues—these circles.’’ 

‘*T’]l tell you, Considine. Eachone of 
them is a mark showing that whoever sells 
this coat gets a dollar—that is, he gets ten 
dollars. Now, the whole truth’s out. The 
coat can be made to fit you, it’s asplendid 
coat, it will wear all your lifetime, and you 
can’t duplicate it at the price anywhere 
else. But I may as well be honest with 
you. I want to sell it, worse than I want 
that ten.” 

‘«'Tommy, you’ve got a good hand. It 
gets the money. I'll take the coat.’’ 

Set it down to the credit of Thomas 
Ogden that he walked back to the bushel- 
ing room, with the spiffed overcoat over his 
arm and with Considine at his side, to order 
the alterations made in the garment with as 
innocent an air as if he had merely sold a 
pair of jeans overalls. Nor did he seem to 
observe the bewildernient in the faces of 
Thirty-five and Twenty-two and Forty-six 
and their fellows. Nor did he appear to 
hear the whisper that swept electrically 
over the store: ‘‘ Eighty-six has spiffed a 
schnuckle with the ten ringer!’’ 

Even when Ferguson, unable to believe 
what had been told him by an excited 
salesman, came into the busheling room 
and saw the garment on Considine while 
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the little tailor was making cabalistic lines 
between the shoulders with a flat piece of 
chalk—even then Ogden was calm and un- 
ruffled and continued to talk to Considine 
about the weather and the theaters. Con- 
sidine, after learning that he might have 
the garment within an hour, paid for it and 
went down the street, but Ferguson stayed 
with Ogden to congratulate him. He led 
the salesman into his private office, opened 


his box of cigars and smothered him with 
compliments. 
‘* But,’’ he said with a half sigh, ‘‘ now 


we'll have to get another of those coats 
from the factory. It won’t seem like the 
same old store without that ten ringer on 
the front table.’’ 

From Ferguson’ s office Ogden sauntered 
to the desk of the brunette bookkeeper. 
Before her was a heap of sales checks, but 
at one side of the pile was a check which 
indicated that an overcoat had been sold 
by salesman number Eighty-six for one 
hundred and fifty-five dollars, and below 
the figures were ten great, big circles—ex- 
uberant circles they were. 

She turned—she knew his step. She 
smiled, then took up the sales check and 
shook it at him merrily. 

‘‘ Good for you, Mr. — Good for you, 
Tommy!’’ she cried. 

‘Thank you. I think that ten will 
just about pay for some flowers and 
some theater tickets and a little sup- 
per.’’ 

‘‘Tommy,” she whispered, leaning 
toward him and sticking her pen into the 
top of the desk, ‘‘ ten dollars is a fine sum 
to start a savings account with.’’ 

Which was the first time that Tommy 
Ogden had fully realized that he had a 
future and that he was very near to it. 

















“BONNETS O BLYUSB’’ 


By Captain William Page Carter 
MARCHING DAYS 


UST five years old, 
This tale is true— 
In all respects of Bonnets o’ Blue,— 
A dear little maid: 
Not just for rhyme, 
Am I writing this. 
(“Am I keeping time, 
And lock-step, too, like a soldier true,”) 
“ Beautiful eyes of sweetest hue.” 


SHE played around when the day was fair, 
All alone with no playmate there, 
’Twas the time of battles and sword and hum— 
Of bugle note, 
(“Am I with the drum, 
And lock-step square like a soldier rare.”’) 
“ Beautiful eyes and sweetest hair.” 


’TWAS in time of battles and she knew no more— 
Than the battle song and the war man’s lore, 
She marched with curls and banner and gait— 
Of knightly gtace, 

(“Am I marching straight, 
With lock-step lore, when the cannon’s roar,’’) 
“Soldier child with her soldier lore.” 


WHEN the spring bird sang, 
Not just for rhyme— 
Am I writing this, 
(“Am I keeping time 
And lock-step, too, like a soldier true,”) 
Beautiful eyes of sweetest hue, 
“Tears and angels and Bonnets o’ Blue!” 
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“Right smart crowd 
sitting on the fence.” 






BUDD SOCKWELL’S COURTSHIP 


By Mrs. L. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


OMEWHERE in north Georgia, among 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, there is a green bowl of meadow 

land known as Brasstown Valley. It is 
forest rimmed, veined with a hundred 
streams, set with blossoming laurel and 
wild crab, and in summer, all the deep 
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shade of it is candle-lit with tall white lilies. 
More particularly it isthe freehold of birds, 
but it is also remotely connected with the 
common lot of man by the tiny spoon- 
shaped village of Brasstown that lies in the 
bottom of the bowl. _ 

Nothing could be more primitive than 
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the life of this place. There are few books, 
no newspapers and no means of communi- 
cating with the world outside save by the 
weekly stage to and from the railroad sta- 
tion thirty miles distant. In winter the 
men wear coon skin caps, and the women 
home spun linsey dresses. The only pro- 
fessions are represented by the preacher, 
the midwife and a justice of the peace,— 
the latter boasts that no case has ever been 
appealed from his court; nor has he ever 
had one that could not be satisfactorily ad- 
judicated according to the law of Moses 
and the prophets, his only legal authority. 

‘«Still, thar’s been er sight of human 
nater, one sort an’ t’other, acted out in this 
valley, Mister,’’ remarked Pappy Corn one 
day to the stranger who had discovered 
the hamlet during his vacation rambles. 

Pappy was once the stage driver between 
Brasstown and Blue Ridge; and the old 
coach still stands beneath the spreading 
trees in his yard with shafts erected like 
the horns of some ungainly monster. But 
marigolds are blooming now among the 
staggering wheels, a wren has her nest in 
the lantern socket, and Pappy was resigned 
this arduous calling to become the Homer 
emeritus of the valley. His house stands 
like a pioneer crest at the end of the 
street which is the handle of the spoon- 
shaped village. And on summer days he 
may be seen seated upon the bench out- 
side the doorway, a quaint figure with a 
round paunch, short, thin legs, a beard that 
spreads like a white frill under his chin; 
blue, far-sighted eyes, and a twisted, hu- 
morous mouth. He knows all the scrip- 
tures of Brasstown by heart, and to his 
epic loving soul the stranger was a wel- 
come guest. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ continued Pappy, poking a 
stubby finger into the bowl of his pipe, 
««we hev sowed tars an’ reaped whirlwinds 
in here same ez other folks. But I hev 
noticed thar’s more different kinds of fools 
in the world on yan side th’ mountains, I 
hev saw edicated men out thar thet couldn’t 
tell er yallar jacket’s nest from er hole in 
th’ ground, nor whipperwill peas from 
Yankee beans. They knowed er heap 
erbout what didn’t concarn ’em, bet they 
were plum idiots erbout the yearth that 
found an’ fed ’em. Now, here in this val- 
ley we hev jest one kind of fool an’ thet 
air th’ borned fool. 


‘* Budd Sockwell were one. He had 
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faculties bet they pinted no partic’ lar way. 
He wa’n’t no account, bet he were allers 
doin’ somethin’. An’ ter cap th’ climax, 
he were religious. Thet were th’ weather 
cock of his character, th’ sign by which he 
lost his barin’s. Hit depends on th’ man, 
Mister, how religion effects him. Ef he’s 
natchelly mean, his piety’ll be sharper ’an 
a sarpent’s tooth, an’ ef he’s quare, hit 
makes him speretually cross-eyed. He air 
forever hearin’ th’ Lord callin’ him from 
th’ wrong direction. Budd had thet kind 
of experience. His corn were allers in 
th’ grass, bet ef he heerd er church bell, 
he’d drap his hoe an’ come er skootin’. 
Ef thar were er log-rollin’ in th’ settlement, 
he got er call ter fast an’ pray thet day. 
He were jest one of them dern fools thet 
air allers hongerin’ an’ thurstin’ arfter 
righteousness ’th-out gittin’ any! Th’ only 
thing I ever knowed set down ter his credit 
were Mary Frances, th’ little gal he had by 
his fust wife; an’ I dunno ez er man’s en- 
titled ter praise fer bein’ th’ daddy of er 
genius, ’specially when he never had th’ 
sense ter onderstand her. 

‘Budd were more religious ’an ever 
arfter his wife died, an’ some feared he 
were fixin’ ter git er call ter preach,—bet 
th’ Lord were layin’ fer Budd ’cordin’ ter 
th’ inscrutible ways er Providence. 

‘¢ One day Bob Teasley come over here, 
an’ hollered fer me ter come down ter 
Sockwell’s house. He ’lowed Budd were 
out thar in his yard er cryin’ an’ trompin’ 
round er rose bush, nor he wouldn’t pay 
no ’tention ter them thet spoke ter him. 
Er. right smart crowd were settin’ on th’ 
fence when we got thar; an’ they were ex- 
cited some becase we hain’t never had bet 
one man ter go crazy here in th’ valley; he 
broke loose sudden at meetin’ one Sunday 
an’ mighty nigh chawed er feller’s year off 
afore we could git him tied up. Nobody 
were meddlin’ with Budd. They were 
jest settin’ thar ready ter run ef he giv up 
the rose bush, an’ started to’ards ’em. 
Bet he were staggerin’ round hit like er 
blind hoss ter er cane-mill, an’ never took 
notice of the folks. I creeped in, poked 
out mer foot an’ tripped him. 

<¢ Now!’ sezI, ‘lay thar till yo’ kin tell 
us how come yo’ makin’ sech er fool of 
yerself!’ ’’ 

‘«¢ ¢Thet’s jest what I’m a-doin’ on pur- 
pose, brother Corn,’ he lowed. ‘I waked 
up afore day this mornin’ an’ I were think- 
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in’ if thar were anything I wan’t willin’ ter 
do fer Jesus's sake. I knowed I were 
willin’ ter pray, ter preach, ter go forth 
*thout script th’ way th’ Bible says. Then 
I ast merself, ‘Air yo’ willin’ ter become er 
fool fer Christ’s sake?’ An’ right thar 
Satan ketched holt on me. I wan’t willin’ 
ter mortify merself thet way afore th’ 
world, Arfter prayin’ er long time, I got 


‘« Hit allers intristed me ter notice how 
some folks kin befuddle thereselves an’ 
then put hit off on th’ Lord, so L ’lowed 
ter Sockwell ez we come on home ter- 
gether: 

** ¢ Air yo’ backslid, Budd ?’ 

‘‘Well, sir, I never seen sech er yearth- 
quake in er man’s face. His yeller goatee 
begun ter work, his jaws drawed up like er 





‘Brother Corn, she have took me.’’ 


consent frum mer wicked pride ter do some- 
thing foolish, an’ humble merself by let- 
sin’ ev' y body see me act thet way!’ With 
that he shet his eyes an’ groaned. 

‘¢¢Well,’ sez I, feelin’ relieved an’ 
winkin’ at th’ crowd, ‘ef thet’s yer trouble 
yo’ kin quit now, fer th’ Lord an’ ev’y 
man in this Valley knows yo’ air er dad 
blasted fool, an’ they allers hev knowed hit!’ 

‘¢ Bet thet were th’ startin’ of Stock- 
well’s speretual antics. 

‘¢ He were er mighty hand ter git in th’ 
amen corner at church an’ groan durin’ 
meetin’; but not long arfter his circus 
eround the’ rose bush, [ seen him settin’ in 
th’ back bench lookin’ ez damned ez 
Satan, 


piece of half tanned cowhide, an’ th’ water 
fairly squirted from his eyes. 
‘< ¢Goddlemighty, Sockwell!’ sez I in 


earnest, ‘ what’s the matter ?’ 

‘*¢ Brother Corn,’ sez he, ‘I feel ter 
think I’m predestined ter tarment!’ 

‘¢ «Plenty on us hain’t fitten fer nothin’ 
else,’ sez I, ‘bet yo’ air the fust man I 
ever knowed ter find hit out afore his time. 
How’d yo’ git th’ word ?’ 

‘‘< Well,’ sez he, ‘yo’ know we air 
commanded ter examine ourselves, an’ ter 
try our sperets ter see ef we air in grace. 
So, hit bein’ turrible hot down ther in th’ 
cornfield yisterday, I sot down ter cool off, 
an’ not wantin’ ter waste time, I let in ter 
searchin’ my heart ter find out ef thar 
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ter th’ Lord. I knowed hit wa’n’t mer 
crop, fer hit’s eat up with grass already,— 
ner Mary Frances, fer I can’t do nothin’ 
with her no how. An’ I were just begin- 
nin’ ter feel plum sanctified when th’ 
thought come ter me that ef th’ Lord 
should require me to marry Bill Lovin’- 
good’s gal, Partheny, I’d be damned afore 
I'd do hit.’ 
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were anything I wan’t willin’ ter sacrifice 


‘*T thought no more erbout him til 
to’ards sundown I seen him climbin’ th’ 
hill this way from Bill’s house, an’ he were 
th’ most dejected lookin’ man I ever hev 
saw. His shoulders dropped for’ ards, his 
head hung down, an’ his mouth sagged 
like a perch’s. He set down here on th’ 
bench aside me, drawed off his hat, rub- 
bed th’ sweat off his face, an’ spoke. 

‘< ¢ By God, Brother Corn, she hev took 








‘An’ th’ fool groaned like er sho’ me!’ I admit I were ’stonished some; bet 
’nough apostate. , yo’ can’t tell how 
Then he went on: Hoi | desperate er single 

‘©¢T laid mer H itd woman ’ll git. 
head in th’ dirt an’ nt ia , ‘**Mebbe yo’ 
prayed thet th’ cup 1 B Fo ast her too fer- 
mout pass, bet hit ‘| | vent,’ sez I, ex- 
didn’t. What’s an fale cusin’ Partheny. 
more, I can’t git " | | ‘««T never said 
thet gal outen mer | nary a word of love 
mind, she hants '* ter her,’ he an- 
me day an’ night. ’ X. & swered. ‘I jest 
An’ when she 4 \, telled her how hit 
come in church E 7 had been revealed 
this mornin’ she — “EC ‘ter me down thar 
grinned at me like oa * in th’ cornfield thet 
er Chessy cat. I iM i th’ Lord had put 
ain’t er doubt bet ‘a oy Y hit on me to ast 
th’ whole thing hev , | | i= her hand in mar- 
been revealed ter | | ja ~riage. An’ she 
her also.’ | | “lowed she wa’n’t 

‘* Now Lovin’- | one thet dared ter 
good’s_ Partheny ve — fly in the face of 
were th’ only old 1) 4 ——e Providence, an’ 
maid in Brass- ie 5) iI ams seein’ I put hit 
town. She were ee. thet way, she felt 
awful ugly an’ had 5 3 a bound ter hev 

i “Budd cut his eye ’ 
er scissors tongue AZ” eround like hed me 
fer cuttin’ yo’ up == been stealin’ sheep.” Anyhow, 
ter yo’r face er be- yo’ saved yo’r 


hint yo’r back. Bet she were knowed ter be 
th’ smartest woman in the Valley fer work. 
She could yard more wool, spin more 
thread an’ weave more cloth ’an any two 
other sweet-tempered gals. An’ when I 
considered how she’d make Budd Sockwell 
hike eround I begun ter see that Provi- 
dence were leadin’ him contrarywise in th’ 
right direction, so I sez: 

‘*<«Budd, don’t you know Partheny 
wouldn’t wipe her foots on yo’? She 
couldn’t stand yo’r shiftless ways. Ef yo’ 
want to ease yo’r conscience, go over an’ 
ast her. She’ll kick yo’ higher an’ er 
kite.’ He were right smart peartened 
up by mer advice an’ ’lowed he’d take 
hit. 


soul,’ ——meanin’ ter hearten him up. 

‘« «Bet I’m doomed ter tarment for sar- 
tain in this world,’ he groaned. 

‘¢¢When do th’ marriage come off?’ I 
ast, tryin’ ter change th’ subject. 

‘¢<¢Termarrer. She ’lowed sence she’d 
made up her mind, she might ez well be- 
gin at onst.’ 

‘¢ Next Sunday was meetin’ day, an’ all 
th’ Sockwells were thar. Budd had on er 
biled shirt, an’ cut his eye eround like 
he’d been stealin’ sheep. Mary Frances 


were dressed like a little chaney doll, an’ 
looked like a fiel’ lark thet hev been 
ketched an’ had er string tied ter hits leg. 
But Partheny were th’ grandest sight of 
Her face were so smoothed of frowns, 


all. 
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tnar were sech er air of satisfaction 
erbout her, she were mighty nigh good 
lookin’. An’ hit were plain ter all thet 
she had her hand firm an’ hard on 
them two. 

‘¢So hit turned out. Budd wa’n’t much 
account ter work, bet he were turrible 
good company. Arfter she married him, 
he jest lost his sperets, —never so much ez 
hollered amen in meetin’ agin. He let in- 
ter farmin’ like all possessed, and never 
staid at home none. He’ lowed th’ house 
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were so clean he were afeared he’d spile 
hit, an’ thet Partheny were thet nigh god- 
liness she made him feel nasty. 

‘¢ Bet th’ little gal had th’ hardest time. 
Mebbe I’ll tell yo’ th’ story of Mary Fran- 
ces some day. She were th’ only out 
an’ out genius ever borned in this Valley, 
though some thinks Bob Teasley’s boy hev 
got er gift because he kin work figgers in 
his head an’ get th’ ans’er. I dunno ef 
Mary Frances could do thet er no, bet she 
hev done grander things.’’ 


SMITH 


A Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Red Saunders, a New England boy, leaving home 
to seek his fortune, embarks on the ‘‘ Matilda,”’ of Boston, Captain Jesse Conklin command- 
ing, bound for Panama. Among the passengers are Arthur Saxton, a genius in his way and 
a good fellow, and Mary Smith, plainin name only, with whom Saxton is madly in love. After 
weathering a tornado, the ‘‘Matilda,’’ considerably battered, reaches Panama; Red Saunders 
Jinds an employer in Jim Holton, and Mary becomes a schoolteacher. After a month's hard 
work, ‘‘Red’’ visits Mary; during his stay a stranger, Belknap by name, appears and ‘‘Red”’ 
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dislikes him from the start. He discovers that Saxton no longer sees Mary, and that Belknap 
is in some way mixed up in this estrangement. Unable to stand Belknap any longer “Red " 
leaves, and after sonie searching finds Saxton employed in a grocery store by a Senor Perez, who 
seems ‘sincerely fond of Saxton. Saxton has been drinking heavily and easily loses his te mper. 

‘* Red” has long known of Saxton's love for Mary, and finally induces him to explain what 
the present trouble is. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARTHUR SAXTON’S SIDE 


E seated ourselves around reports when I was about nineteen to the 
y} the table in Saxton’s bed- effect that I was raising the Old Boy, and 
room. had led a weak-headed fellow astray with 

‘‘Perez,’’ said Saxton, me, seemed to give the girl a permanent 
‘* you know from the begin- twist against me. Now this was the fact 
ning the boy and girl love about that: In our little town we had a 
affair _ ee me and Mary Smith. It number of. men who earned comfortable 
was no small thing for me. I cared then fortunes and then laid back. Their boys, 
and I care now. I think the one thing with nothing to do and nothing much in 
which stood between Mary and myself as_ their heads in the first place, acted as any 
the greatest point of difference was my one might suppose. They took up drink- 
trick of stripping things to the bare facts. ing and gambling, not because they were at 
She liked romance, whether fact or not; I all bad, but simply to pass the time; the 
liked the romance that lay in fact. She town was dull enough, God knows. Pretty 
cared for me—that is certain, but some soon the wilder crowd became an open 
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scandal. Among them were some of my 
best friends, and I went with ’em, with as 
sincere a desire to line ’em up with decency 
again as any long-faced deacon in the town; 
but instead of spouting piety, I thought I 
would play their game until I could get ’em 
to play mine, that is I took a drink with 
’em, and I played some poker with ’em, 
all the while trying to show the strongest 
head and the most checks when it came to 
‘cash-up’ in the poker game. I felt that 
if I could beat ’em at their own game, 
what I said would go. 

‘« There was one mean scoundrel in the 
bunch—a hypocrite to the marrow. He 
really was to blame for the worst outbreaks, 
but also pulled the long face when he was 
among respectable people. I wanted to 
get the best of that lad, so that the leader- 
ship should be in my own hands. If 
you’re going to lead drinking men and 
gamblers, you’ ve got to be the best drinker 
and the best card player in the bunch. 
The rest were empty-headed boys, who 
would have taken up religion as quickly as 
faro bank, if some one had led ’em to it. 
Well, I think I’d have won out if my friend, 
the hypocrite, who was foxy enough in his 
way, hadn’t backcapped me by telling all 
over town the evil of my ways. The first 
break was with my father. The news came 
to him carefully prepared, so that when I 
tried to explain from my side, the disgust- 
ed incredulity of his face stopped me 
almost before I began. Father gave me 
my choice, either to leave his house or to 
leave the company I kept. One of my 
failings came up right away; I cannot bear 
to be doubted. I made a choice between 
the two; I left the house and the company 
I kept as well. Father had been good to 
me; knowing how he felt about it, I 
wouldn’t disgrace him. Then I made my 
living with my fiddle. Mary at first be- 
lieved in me, and then they talked her out 
of it. Had she doubted of her own mind, 
I wouldn’t have cared as much, but to be 
with me so much, and to know me as she 
had done, and then prefer the word of 
outsiders—well, I roared at her like a ma- 
niac; it was much like now, as sweetly 
reasonable and all. No wonder the girl 
was frightened. I haven’t a doubt that 
she felt that entertaining an interest for me 
was little better than criminal. At the 


same time the interest was there, and like 
myself she took a middle course by plung- 
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ing with what heart she could gather into 
the customs of a dreary and hide-bound 
church. I drove her to it, and I paid the 
bill. If I could bring one-half the sense 
into my own affairs that I can into some 
outside thing, I suppose I should sometime 
succeed in something. With her a little 
coaxing, an appeal for sympathy,—any 
show of gentleness on my part might have 
brought her round. As we are, we are. 
I stood up and demanded, and here am I. 

‘¢T made it up with father afterwards; 
he didn’t understand, but he believed. 
You see I wouldn’t take a cent from him. 
He offered me money, but I said flat that 
as I didn’t please him, I wouldn’t take it. 
Father had been a business man all his 
days, and money had become his measure. 
If I refused money, I meant business. 
That’s no sneer—a good old man ‘was my 
father. But Mary stood me off. In my 
heart when I’m not despairing, I know she 
cares. I have learned how much conven- 
tions mean to a woman—well, I don’t 
blame ’em. I wish I had a few conven- 
tions against which I could lean and rest 
this minute. Then comes a man named 
Belknap—’’ 

‘Why, I have just met him, Saxton,’’ 
said I. 

‘«Did you, Bill? I am thankful for it. 
I have gotten so my heart aches for facts 
to back me. What is your judgment on 
the gentleman ?’’ 

‘*Smooth as a sausage skin,’’ said I. 

‘<All of that,’’ says Saxton; ‘ he is one 
subtle scoundrel.’’ 

‘« But he isn’t so hard to get on to, nei- 
ther!’’ 

‘‘For a man, no,’’ says Saxton; ‘‘ but 
Belknap has information that you haven’t, 
nor Perez, nor I, nor any man who is a 
man, and that is the difference between a 
woman’s thinking and a man’s thinking. 
We know that a man will swallow all man- 
ner of foolish guff in politics; he’ll buy 
placidly and believingly a pretty gold brick 
from a cheap blatherskite. That sort of 
thing is man’s folly. I don’t pretend to 
understand women’s follies, but Belknap 
does. He can talk to a seemingly sensible 
woman such slush that you fancy she’s 
laughing at him, and behold! when you 
look to see the smile, you find the lady in 
tears. 

‘«When he came into the game he was 
young. He took an instant interest in 


” 
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Mary, and at once used his smooth tongue, 
and that perfect knowledge of a woman’s 
character, which he has as no other man 
I ever saw has, to win her. He worked 
through her vanity, through her virtues, 
and through all the avenues his peculiar 
intelligence opened to him. He gained 
her attention from the first, and now his 
power over her is something horrible to 
me. Again, had it not been my own 
affair, how easily I could have beaten him! 
If only my head and not my heart were in 
it—yet I do not care for the game when 
my heart isn’t in it, so where I don’t care 
I don’t even try. This makes for a jolly 
life. 

‘‘Our friend Belknap has a great work 
to do, converting these heathen Catholics 
to the Protestant faith, for which he has 
schools and missions, and for which also 
he needs teachers, and later a wife, so 
Mary leaves home for here. Of course, 
he hasn’t breathed a word of anything but 
the great work, and his lonely struggle, 
and queer as it is, and scoundrel that he 
is, I know he partly believes in himself, 
which gives strength to his argument. Sen- 
timental advances would frighten her off. 
He bides his time, does Mr. ‘Spider,’ 
and lets habit of mind crush out all the 
girl’s natural instincts until she has no re- 
source but him.’’ 

‘<I thought you said he was ot a deep 
understanding in regard to the women ?’’ 
said Perez. 

«¢ He is,”” 

‘¢ And he will suppress the natural feel- 
ings ?”’ 

oe Fen,”? 

‘Mine has been a lonely life, Arthur, 
of reality,’’ said Perez; ‘‘you are my 
affection—but when the Sefior Belknap 
has suppressed the natural feelings of any 
woman, he has but to ask, and my store, 
and my ranches, and my cattle are his.”’ 

Saxton shook his head wearily. ‘* You 
don’t know him, Enrique.’’ 

‘<I have interrupt,’’ said Perez. 
don!’’ 

‘¢ There is this much more,’’ said Sax- 
ton. ‘‘Onthe trip across I would have 
been a fool if I had not seen that I had 
regained some of my standing in Mary’s 
eyes, enough, at least, to send me up into 
cloudland. My heart went out to every 
creature I saw, and I certainly was a fool 
not to realize that this was the time for me 
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to do something idiotic. I did it. One 
night I was walking from the store home, 
when a woman stopped and spoke to me. 
Ordinarily | would have pushed right on 
as easily as might be, but in this one a 
hint of delicacy still lingered. There was 
something in her face that shined like the 
last of daylight. In the way that she carried 
herself and in the way that she held her 
head, there was still some feeling of 
womanly pride; in short, she was the one 
out of a thousand for whom there is some 
hope. She came straight to me out of all 
the crowd, with the same humble faith that 
a strange dog has often shown me. That 
is the kind of thing against which I am de- 
fenseless, and I am glad of it. Her story 
was short, plain and honest. She tried to 
excuse nothing; she made not the least at- 
tempt to put herself in a better light. No 
man could have talked squarer or more to 
the point; the substance of it was that she 
was tired of the life she had led, that she 
had an impulse to change her life, she did 
not know in the least whether the impulse 
would last or not, she had not a cent, but 
iff would help her she would make an 
effort. No man with a heart in his body 
is going to refuse an appeal like that. You 
know I am not quite a boy to be fooled by 
any whining. I realized the 

against her lasting out the struggle 
did she. The thing was genuine whatever 
the result. It appeared to me that simply 
to hand her money as you’d throw a plate 
of cold victuals to a tramp, was not just 
the proper course of a man who thought 
of himself as a gentleman. Further, I am 
perfectly free to say that I fancied myself 
standing as somewhat of a hero in Mary’s 
eyes for this very thing, so I treated-*my 
poor new friend as though she were a de- 
cent woman. ~ I never preached at her, as 
I had had enough of preaching, but simply 
gave her apleasant ‘good day,’ andif akind 
word once in a while had any weight, she 
got it. There was absolutely nothing in 
all this that I could not have explained to 
Mary to my owncredit. It is not a case 
of morality with me; it is a case of fastidi 
ousness. I simply did not like the kind ot 
thing that woman stood for. She had noat 
traction for mein any way, shape, or manner, 
but Mr. Belknap saw his opportunity. He 
has this town plastered with spies till you 
might almost believe your own house was 
no safeguard against his meddling. When 
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he found out the state of affairs, he gave 
Mary a revised edition of my conduct. I 
can imagine him doing it—the extreme 
unction of his sorrowfully deploring my 
fall; the insinuations more damaging than 
any bald statement could have been; the 
sighs and half-finished sentences. He 
had the start, and he used it well, When 
I went to see Mary next I got a queer re- 
ception; among other pleasant things, she 
said that my coming was an insult; among 
the soft answers that turn away wrath, I 
think that I can put her statement, that for 
my own sake, I ought not to so far degrade 
myself, when I asked her what in the world 
was the matter, as the extreme limit. Of 
course I went crazy on the instant; you see 
the surprise of it took away what little 
sense I had. A minute’s time and I might 
have gathered wits to present my case—’’ 

Here old sax got excited again. He 
looked at both of us, as if he thought that 
we doubted him. 

‘TI tell you again,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that that 
other woman was nothing to me at all, ex- 
cept a poor, pitiful creature that I would 
have been a brute not to help. I am 
speaking honestly as a man to his two 
friends—’’ 

‘‘Arthur,’’ said Perez, ‘‘to me you 
need never justify, need never explain; if 
you say so, that is all, the rest is wasted 
time.’’ 

‘Here, too,’’ says I. 

It would stagger anybody to see how 
poor Saxton wanted us to believe him. I 
began to see how that had poisoned his life. 
He looked at us very thankfully, but tears 
came into his eyes. He tried to go on in 
the calm way, but his throat was husky. 
Then he swore out free and felt better. 

‘‘ To save time, I believe you in turn,”’ 
hesaid. ‘ Another of my tricks is to wish to 
be believed in myself, and yet always doubt 
other people. Well, I lost my grip; I can- 
not remember all I said to Mary, but I can 
easily remember that it was all unpleasant. 
I simply improved on the Almighty’s 
handiwork by making a longer-eared jack- 
ass of myself than I was intended to be, 
winding up as a masterstroke by attacking 
Belknap. It was only two days before, 
Perez, that Orifiez had told me the other 
side of Belknap’s ‘ great work,’ of how he 
was undoing all that you and Orifiez had 
done for the salvation of this unlucky 
country by starting up a revolution in order 
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that a lot of poor devils might be killed for 
his private benefit. I laid it on hard in my 
fury, and Mary told me to leave. She said 
she didn’t want to be a witness of my de- 
scending so low as to attack an honorable 
man behind his back,—and then I came 
away. The Lord knows I have no memory 
of that walk home; everything that was bad 
in my blood came out. I didn’t believe in 
God nor man, and should have rejoiced in 
a chance to enter into a working partner- 
ship with the devil. Honest, I fought hard 
to act the man; that is to say, I had lucid 
intervals of an hour or so, but every day 
my wits wore blunt under the misery of de- 
spair. It was a disease, it would.come on 
me in waves like an ague fit. I really 
suffered physically; I lost every bit of de- 
cency that ever was in me; I became a 
God-forsaken, devil-ridden brute; a quart 
of French brandy a day did me no especial 
good, and yet I loved the stuff for the 
time. Well, the disease, like any disease, had 
to reach its climax. It came when I started 
to strike you, Henry—that was the limit of 
meanness for any living man. Then old 
Bill here took hold of me, and squeezed 
what was left of the obsession out of me 
with the first hug of his arms. For the ex- 
pulsion of devils, I recommend your long 
flippers, Bill, my boy. 

‘*‘T am not going to apologize to you, 
Henry, nor to Bill. If I didn’t feel some- 
thing more than an apology could make 
good, I wouldn’t be worth your trouble. 
But right here I shift. ”’ 

We sat dead still. It is seldom you hear 
a man put his soul into words. When 
that happens, usually, it is kind of an in- 
decent exposure, unless a man shakes every 
glimmer of vanity out. 

Old Saxton stood out naked and un- 
ashamed like a statue. Nobody was em- 
barrassed. I was too young to appreciate 
it fully, although I did in a measure. I 
saw that all he wanted was to be honest. 
Not a word was altered to win either sym- 
pathy or approval for himself. I suppose 
that is the reason the woman he spoke of 
attracted his attention. There must have 
been a minute passed until Perez spoke 
very gently and cautiously. 

‘¢ This is all strange to me, Arthur,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I am trying to understand. You 


seem so strong, of the head so remarkably 
clear and capable, that itis a difficulty to 
understand this trouble. I ask now, if you 
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put a restraint upon yourself, will not— 
pardon, you know I only ask for good—”’ 

Sax threw both arms in the air. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, and for both our sakes, Henry, 
don’t quiddle with courtesy—slam right 
out with it! I’ve lost all right to decent 
consideration—you can only restore my 
self-respect by showing you believe me man 
enough to hear what you have to say.’’ 

That slow and kindly smile lit up Perez’s 
eyes. ‘‘Quite right, Arthur,’’ he said. 
‘* Kindly listen to me—this, then: If 
you restrain yourself, like the volcano, will 
you not break out somewhere new ? ”’ 

‘*Not so long as I keep my grip on 
facts. I’m safe when I can say, ‘ Well, 
I’m getting crazy again.’ The saying re- 
stores my sanity. Having no one to say 
it to, I run amuck.”’ 

*¢ You have that friend,’’ said Perez. He 
stopped a minute. ‘‘I would not have you 
hold yourself, if that would do you harm, 
Arthur; but now I say, take yourself in the 
hand strong, for of my life the bitterest time 
was when you raised your arm at me.’’ 

Saxton’s face jerked and then grew still. 
‘Come, boys,’’ he said, rolling a handful 
of cigars on the table. ‘‘Smoke, and let’s 
wake out of a bad dream.”’ 

I never saw any one who could get him- 
self and friends in and out of trouble with 
as little effort as that man Saxton. In five 
minutes we were laughing and talking as 
though nothing unusual had occurred. 
That’s what I call strength of mind. It 
wasn’t that Sax didn’t feel if he let him- 
self, Heaven knows. It was that he could 
shut down so tight, when roused to it, that 
he couldn’ t feel, nor you neither. 

At the same time there was a pity for 
him aching at the bottom of my heart, and 
when Perez and I left him to walk home 
together a remark Perez made started the 
Great Scheme into operation. 

‘¢The girl must care for him,’’ said 
Perez. ‘‘ His erraticality! Bah! What 
woman cares for that, so long that the 
strangeness is in the way of feeling, and 
not in the way of non-feeling? Women 
desire that their admirer shall be of some 
romance. And with that beautiful poet 
face, the fine manner, the grace of body 
and of mind—that unusual beautiful which 
is he and no other—you tell me that any 
woman shall see that lay at her feet and 
not be moved? TJonteria! I believe it 
not. When the story of that other woman 


arrived to Sefiorita Maria’s ear what is it 
she feel? The religious abhorrence ? The 
violation of taste? Perhaps, but much 
more a thing she does not know herself, 
that monster of the green eye, called Jeal- 
ousy—believe me, Sefior Saunders, the 
man who only looks sees more of the play. 
It is so. Mees Mary may feel bad in many 
way, but when she will listen to the expla- 
nation not at all, her worst feel bad is jeal- 
ousy.’’ 

I don’t want to lay claim for myself as 
a great student of mankind, yet ideas to 
that effect had begun to peek around the 
corner of my skull. It seemed to me that 
Mary felt altogether too /o¢ sorry and not 
enough resigned sorry for it to be a case 
of friendly interest. 

**T guess you’re right, Mr. Perez,’’ said 
I, ‘‘ and if we could only get Sax to bust 
through her ideas, as I busted through his 
to-day—’’ 

‘Per fectamente!’’ cried Perez slap- 
ping me on the back. ‘‘It is the same; 
obsession, Arthur called it. It is that and 
no other. This Belknap has so played 
upon her mind that it is not her mind; it 
is a meexture of some ideas she has, and 
what he wishes her to be. If she could 
have an arm of that rude strength like your 
own—but,’’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
‘*it is a lady, and there is nothing.’’ 

‘¢7’m not so darned sure about that,’’ 
says I, little particles of a plan slowly settling 
in the mud-puddle I call my mind. ‘I’m 
not so hunkydory positive. ... If I could 
get holt of something against that cussed 
Belknap—something that would look bad 
to a woman—I’d risk it.’’ 

Perez brightened right up. ‘‘ You have 
something thought about?’’ he asked, 
eager. ‘‘ Do not go to the hotel to-night. 
Let me be your host—we are right at the 
door. Please, Sefior—let me offer my 
little entertainment, and we shall to talk 
further—will you not let it be so?’”’ 

I liked Perez and I wanted to talk as 


much as he did. ‘‘ Much obliged,’’ says 
I; ‘*I hate a hotel, anyhow.’’ So in we 
went. 


CHAPTER VII 
A PLAN TO SAVE MARY 


Perez had a fine house, a revelation to 
me; big halls, big rooms, the walls cov- 
ered with pictures, Injun relics, armor, 
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swords, guns and what not; many servants 
to fetch and carry, and an ease and comfort 
over it for which delicious is the only 
word. 

And we had a bully little dinner out in 
the cool garden, which I got through all 
right by playing second to Perez. The 
finger-bowls had me off the trail a little, 
but I waited and discovered their purpose. 
You can find out everything if you wait 
long enough. 

Then, with coffee and cigars, we began 
to talk. 

‘* Now for the plan of Sefior Saunders,’’ 
says Perez opening the bottom of his well- 
supported vest. He looked so respectable 
and ordinary sitting there that my plan 
lost its light. I forgot the other side of 
him, 

‘*Well,’’ I begun lamely, ‘Saxton 
wants to marry Mary.”’ 

Perez politely acknowledged that such 
was the fact. 

‘«Then,’’ says I, ‘‘why don’t he just 
do it ?”’ 

Perez looked his disappointment. 

‘That would be well surely,’’ says he 
in the tone one uses to a harmless fool. 

‘*Here,’’ says I. ‘First, I want to 
break into Mr. Belknap. You say he’s 
got some kind of political game on ?”’ 

Perez renewed his interest. ‘* Sz,’’ 
says he. ‘* This is what he makes. He 
is now going to and fro, putting those that 
have come to his church against those of 
the old religion. Against the Catholic 
Church he lays the blame of everything 
wrong. It will be a revolution, he says, to 
annihilate that enemy of man, the old 
church, and in its place put that wonder 
of virtue, the church of Mr. Belknap. 
What zw7// happen is that many poor men 
shall be killed, and the wolf-ragcals get fat, 
as usual. With Belknap are the few in 
earnest, who think; the many who neither 
care nor think, but are led; those -that 
wish to fight for love of it; those who are 
hypocrites, and those who look for profit. 
On our side, the same. There is no ad- 
vantage to either by comparison in that. 
In here comes the difference. Such men 
as Orifiez and myself know that this un- 
happy land must have peace, before any 
notion of right can grow. When it is all 
fight, fight, fight, one cannot even think 
evenly—has your brother been killed? 
Your wife and sisters murdered ? And then 


you will think calmly of the issue. Time 
is needed to heal these old wounds, that 
more can work together. So Orifiez and 
I fight for time—I with my money and my 
counsel, he with the terror of his name. 
Once I did Orifiez a favor; he never for- 
gets. So when I called to help me in this, 
the tiger sheathed his claws; the man of 
blood turned shepherd; the robber, hon- 
est; but’’—and here Perez’s voice took a 
bitterness worse than curses—‘‘ but Mr. 
Belknap, that respected man of God, will 
have it that the need of the State is the 
drawing of blood—once more, fire, slaugh- 
ter, rape till the land stinks with corpses, 
lays black in the sunlight and rings with 
the cries of injured women—a _ great 
work, .63*? 

Perez stood up, gripping the table. ‘I 
am a little, peaceful man,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
there are times when I could drive a knife 
through that man and shout with the joy 
of every blow.’’ He sat down quickly and 
smiled a faint smile. ‘‘ /y obsession,’ said 
he; wiping his forehead; ‘‘I, too, preach 
peace through the letting of blood. Bel- 
knap may be as much in earnest as my- 
self—bah! This foolish pretense of can- 
dor! He is mot; he is a scoundrel— 
whether he knows it or not, a scoundrel! ”’ 

‘‘Well, that’s good news,’’ said I. ‘It 
won't be hard for me to pick a quarrel with 
him, which is precisely what I intend to 
do. I'll meet his schemes with some of 
my own. Mary likes me, and it will be at 
least a stand-off in her mind if Brother 
Belknap and [I fall out. Then the next 
thing is for Arthur to get a party of men, 
capture Mary, take her off and marry 
her.’”’ 

Perez threw up his hands in _ horror. 
‘«Sefior Saunders!’’ he cried, ‘‘ for you to 
say this! I am astonished! Abstract that 
lady without her wish? Surely I have not 
heard you rightly—chanzas aparte, you 
play with me—you wish to see me look ?’’ 

‘* Not I,’’ says I stout; ‘* I mean every 
word of it. As Sax said this afternoon, 
there’s times when it’s wicked to twiddle 
with courtesy.. That girl will ruin her 
whole life if Belknap has the making of it. 
Her friends oughtn’t to stand by and see 
it done—damn it, man! Suppose she 
dropped her handkerchief as she was fall- 
ing over a cliff—what would you do first, 
save her life or pick up the handkerchief?’’ 

Perez puffed and thought a moment. 
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‘«Think a minute,’’ he says, ‘there is 
more here than a ballroom. I knew her 
as a girl; I know her now. Belknap I 
know too. My life I stake on it that for 
Belknap to win her, means her life wrecked, 
and yet I stop—from habit. I stake my 
life—I mean it—on my judgment, yet dare 
not stake an action to make that judgment 
good.’’ 

He waited again, while the minutes 
slipped by; drumming on the table; shift- 
ing things in his mind. The whole 
air of long, long use to the handsome, nice 
things I saw about me struck me strong 
in the man. He was born to it, and his 
forebears centuries before him. Yet instead 
of breeding out the man in him, it had only 
taken off the scum. 

As last he spoke. ‘‘ Give me more time, 
campanero. 1 shall consider this further. 
To meddle with other lives is always a 
dangerous business, just as not to meddle 
may be ashameful one. As it stands, if 
he gets not the lady for a wife, Saxton is 
a lost man—I know him. On his word, 
on your word and on my word, she is not 
indifferent to him. We know Belknap is 
a rascal, and for her unfit. And so, action 
—yet I am a man of peace.”’ 

He smiled at me. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
a man of peace in more unpeaceful place ? 
Well, Sefior Saunders, your plan has that 
daring which often cows success. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Arthur can by 
any means be brought to think of it; his 
pride will be afire at the thought—yes, that 
is it. Listen. If you can gain his accept- 
ance—and you have no plan without it— 
I am with you, heart and soul.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ says I. ‘‘ Shake hands on it. 
I shan’t strike Arthur at once. I mean to 
work up the disagreement with Brother 
Belknap first. ’Twill do no harm in any 
case if his head is punched.’’ 

Perez laughed. ‘‘ You are warrior pure 
and not so simple,’’ says he. ‘‘ Heaven 
send strength to your arm when you 
meet.”’ 

‘“‘T ask no odds of top, bottom, nor 
middle,’’ says I. ‘Give me a fair field.’’ 

‘‘ There spoke a better spirit than Achil- 
les of old times,’’ says Perez. ‘‘So should 
I be, if I had an arm like that.’’ 

‘‘T’ll bet there’d be some danger in 
you, my friend! ’’ says I. 

The light went out of his face. 
tion. it not,’’ he said sternly. 
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was my misfortune to kill a man—you will 
not be offended at my speech ?”’ 

‘* Not while I have wit to walk alone— 
but, of course, I couldn’t know—you ain’t 
put out, for your part ?’’ 

*¢ Only what is right I should be—what 
is it your great poet says—‘ bears yet a 
precious jewel in its head’? So with me. 
To walk with a ghost has done me no harm. 
In pity for myself, I pity others. But this 
is a melancholy talk—come, I shall show 
you my pictures. Some are wonderful; 
all are good.”’ 

So we went into the fine old house again 
and saw the paintings. They were beyond 
my calculations. Outside of the things 
Sax never finished and bar a cromo or two 
I’'d never seen a picture—I don’t count 
the grandfather’s portraits at home—de- 
cent people enough, them and their wives, 
but not what you’d call beautiful except 
Great Grandmother de la Tour- 
a corker. 

Seeing that I enjoyed ’em, Perez ex- 
plained the pictures to me, what were the 
good points. When I’ve told people the 
names on the pictures in Perez’s gallery, 
I’ve simply been told I lied. 

Next Perez said, ‘‘ You like 
Sefior Saunders? ” 

‘¢ You bet!’’ says I. So he led the way 
into a room off the gallery. It was a long, 
high room rounded at one end, with 
an arched ceiling. The least whisper in 
there rang clear. At the round end was 
an organ. Perez called; a little Injun boy 
came to pump the organ. 

Perez seated himself on the bench. 
‘¢ Now,’’ said he, ‘‘if only we had Arthur 
—foolish fellow! Here is this great house 
with only one small man in it! I beg him 
to live here, but he will not—he says he 
must live in a place rough, as you saw.’’ 

‘¢T’m inclined to think Sax knows his 
pasture, Mr. Perez,’’ I answered. 

He nodded. ‘‘I only spoke as I often 
do,’’ he said, ‘‘ of what I wish, instead of 
what must be—so little a change would 
make this so much better a world.’’ He 
thought for asecond. ‘‘ An easier world,’’ 
he corrected; ‘‘ really it is better as it is— 
well, Iam more musician than philosopher, 
—what will you, my friend? Something 
grand ? military ? of sentiment, or peace ?’’ 

‘*T tell you, Mr. Perez,’’ says I, ‘*I 
don’t know anything about music. Can’t 
you play pieces not too high for me, yet 
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good to listen to, so I feel it, and learn at 
the same time?’’ 

He laughed asifI tickled him. ‘‘ There 
speaks that so practical Northern head,’’ 
says he, ‘‘that will have the heart lifted 
and also a dollar in the pocket.”’ 

‘Am I foolish?’’ I asked. I never yet 
tried being big before a man who really 
knew something. When he knows he'll 
see your little play and despise you for 
i 

‘‘Not foolish, chico,’? says Perez. 
‘«Only wise with a wisdom strange to me.”’ 
He wheeled and looked at me. ‘‘A most 
strange young man you are; the strength 
of a giant, roaring health and no fool, and 
yet you will listen to an older man—you 
wish to listen. Receive the thanks of an 
older man. The hope of such service is 
the one poor vanity remaining to him. 
May time so deal with you that you shall 
never know the compliment you pay 
—listen!’’ 

The old organ burst into a pride of 
sound. Big and splendid—steel and fair 
ladies—roses and sudden death. Made 
my heart get big and want to do some- 
thing. Perhaps talking with Perez, his 
air of decent sadness, and his old-time 
way of speaking, kind of lofty for this date, 
yet never slopping over; and perhaps the 
beautiful old house with its hangings, pic- 
tures and armor helped the music, but 
anyhow, as I listened, I had visions. I 
felt like a lost calf that’s got back to the 
herd and a sight of mama. I was still in 
my dream when I realized the music had 
stopped and that Perez was looking at 
me. 
‘« May I take a liberty ?’’ said he. ‘‘A 
resemblance has perplexed me since I met 
you.”’ 

‘*Sure,’’ says I, waking up. 

He walked to the corner where there 
stood an old suit of armor. It was made 
for a sizable man. Together we put the 
corselet on me, and then I fixed the hel- 
met and followed Perez’s lead. 

He held a lamp before us, as we went 
down a passage into a small side room. 
There I thought I saw my image in a glass. 
Perez laughed at my face, when I found it 
was a picture. It seemed magic to me. 

‘¢ What in the world!’’ says I. 

‘*Behold the Marquis de la Tour!’’ 
says he. 


‘¢ The devil it is!’’ says I. ** Still re- 


spected, though forty greats removed! 
Perez, old man, that’s my grandpa! ’’ 

‘*The face proves it,’’ he answered. 
‘* He is also mine. Cousin, I felt the pull 
of blood this day. Your hand, and we 
shall have a bottle of wine.’’ 

‘*It ain’t often that a man meets his 
forty-ply great-grandpa and so nice a 
Spanish cousin,’’ says I, ‘‘ I reckon I can 
square it with Mary later. Lead on, 
McDuff, and dammed be he who cannot 
hold enough.’’ 

A very tidy little tidal wave of joy broke 
over the Perez mansion. Everybody re- 
joiced; we had the man-servant and the 
maid-servant and the rest of the menagerie 
in drinking healths to the new-met rela- 
tives. To this day I ain’t exactly sure how 
close connected Perez and I are. Grandpa 
de la Tour was a little nearer than Adam, 
to be sure, but not near enough, so there 
wouldn’t have been some fussing about his 
will, if it should suddenly be discovered. 

One of his daughters married a Spaniard 
that started the Perez line,—and, My! but 
that line was spread out thin! There’d 
been pretty husky families on my side, too; 
however, I was durned proud to claim kin 
with a man like Perez, and I wouldn’t 
have spoiled the lonesome little man’s joy 
in finding a relative anyhow. All his tribe 
but him had been wiped out completely. 
I was the only relative he had—that is, 
that he knew about. The United States 
was full of ’em, if he’d only known it. 
Europe, too, I reckon. Still his talk about 
the pull of blood wasn’t nonsence, neither. 
I felt drawn to him from the first, and who 
can say that in feeling and ways of acting we 
really weren’t closer connected than some 
brothers are? And Grandpa de la Tour 
was all right for an excuse. I sure did 
look like him—not so much now that I 
wear hair on my face, but then I wouldn’t 
have known which was him and which was 
me if we met on the street. 

Before we turned in for the night I 
spoke to Perez again about Sax and Mary. 
He listened eager enough now. What I 
suggested was all right—little peculiarities 
of a gentleman. As Perez put it, ‘‘The 
greater courtesy of the heart, that stops 
not at the puny fences of the fixed way.’’ 
How different the same thing looks in dif- 
ferent lights! He was dead right about 
the fences. I never saw a fence yet with- 
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only to string a thread across, if I’ve no 
business there, to keep me out. 

It appeared to me then, and it appears 
to me still, that I had a right to interfere 
in Mary’s affair. At times, of course, 
you’re a plain meddlesome Pete, if you cut 
in, and you deserve all you probably will 
get,—as many kicks as the parties can 
land on you before you escape; on the 
other hand, Perez was right when he said 
it sometimes was shameful not to interfere. 
And while marriage is the most private of 
all things, it’s the most binding, too; you 
can lose money, get experience, and make 
more; fall out with your friends and make 
it up again, but a life-time tied to one per- 
son is the stiffest proposition a human be- 
ing is called upon to face. Here’s Mary, 
a girl without much experience, putting 
herself in the way of being hooked for life 
to a man I knew to be a fraud—let her 
suffer for her folly? No, by the Lord! 
Let me suffer for my folly, if necessary, 
but in it I go. We're all kids and some- 
times we’ve got to be made to do the right 
thing—and—here’s the rub—if strict but 
kind papa is sure he’s right (which he 
can’t be) it’s easy; if not, I suppose it’s 
up to us as per general orders, do the best 
you can and prepare to go down with the 
wreck. I envy the man who’s sure he’s 
right, but the Lord have mercy on his 
friends. Well, that’s what Perez and I 
arrived at: that we were stacked against a 
blooming mystery and we’d shoot at the 
one glimmer of light we had. Mary did 
care for Sax. Gocd. Belknap was a 
fraud. Good. Tothe devil with the rest 
of the argument. 

However, I didn’t reveal my full plan 
regarding Belknap to my kinsman. I had 
a hunch that even my likeness to Grandpa 
de la Tour wouldn’t convince him. You 
see, like most kids, savages and people not 
grown up in general, I believed in playing 
the game as it was playedon me. I wouldn’t 
let a rogue escape for want of a helpful lie 
in season, acted or spoken. I couldn’t see 
why you shouldn't get him his way, so long 
as you got him. It took me some years to 
understand Saxton’s saying, that it was 
better for a rascal to escape than for an 
honest man to turn rascal in catching him. 
Plain enough when you think of it. If 
you work low down on the other feller, to 
trip him, there’s two rascals, that’s all. 
It comes medium hard to see it in that 


light, though, when before your eyes the 
rascal is having it all his own way. And, 
while I disapprove of my own methods, the 
result was great. No use talking, the 
wicked sometimes prosper and your Uncle 
William played in a full-jeweled streak of 
luck. The next day I opened my cam- 
paign. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PLAYS THE PART OF GUARDIAN 


‘RED’? 

It seemed to me it was only friendly for 
me to try and get some sympathy for Sax- 
ton, as he wouldn’t try for himself. Yet 
this ‘was a delicate proposition. I can’t 
give you the proper idea of how quick- 
witted Mary was, how easy she saw the 
behind-meaning of your words, or even 
saw things you didn’t know yourself. 

It’s a good trait to its possessor, but, 
like everything else in the world, there’s a 
pride to pay for it. She sometimes saw 
things that weren’t there. A man with 
extra good sight is more fooled by mirage 
than a man who doesn’t trust his eyes so 
much, And it had fallen down on her, 
on the most important dealing of her life. 
She saw Saxton wrong, and couldn’t see 
him right, for that trust in her own judg- 
ment. She had to root upthe very foun- 
dation of her belief in everything to upset 
her wrong judgment of him. She felt the 
drawing toward him was something to be 
fought hard, the same as a man would 
fight a growing inclination to drink. And 
like a great many people (although it’s a 
thing I can’t understand myself), she 
swung to what was solemn, uninteresting 
and hard, for safety. 

And changed! Well, that morning, 
when I slid around to the house of the 
fountain, I scarcely knew her. It was 
Saturday, and no school. About a dozen 
or twenty young Panamans walked or sat 
about the yard. The Reconstructed looked 
stiff and unhappy in the boiled white shirt 
of progress, but out of native good nature 
tried to appear pleasant. 

Lots of the Great Works, that spread 
misery over whole communities, wouldn’t 
come off, if a sense of a joke was left in 
the conspirators. Mary was as keen for a 
laugh, and saw the funny side of things as 
quick as any man, yet those poor little 
devils, all out of place and condition, 
didn’t raise a smile on her face. It did on 
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mine, though. I thought of ’em, happy in 
their fleas, sun and dirt, and then looked 
at the early-Christian-martyr expression on 
their faces and choked, but that laugh rode 
on sorrow and anger at that. It. was a 
downright wickedness to the children. I 
looked at Mary, knowing her for a kind 
woman—one who loved all innocent play. 
I hit myself on the head at the dumb-fool- 
ishness of it. How in the devil’s name 
could she bring herself to approve of this? 
Why is it we lay a course for somebody 
else we’d never think of following our- 
selves? Well, I sat there, and echo con- 
tinued to answer, ‘‘Why,’’ as usual, till 
the silence thickened. 

She broke it with a lucky proposition. 
‘*You seem very serious this morning, 
Will,’’ she said. 

I told her that was so; looking at the 
poor little revolutionists in their white 
shirts of suffering, I made up my mind to 
let her have it. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ I said, ‘‘ if it’s asking too 
much of you to listen to me for a while. I 
had a miserable time of it, as a boy, and 
now and then it sits on me so hard I like 
to speak to a friend for comfort.’’ 

It was the surest way to claim her time. 
She caught my hand. ‘‘Certainly,’’ she 
said. ‘* If you only knew, Will, how anx- 
ious I am to be of some real service in this 
world, instead of being told that I’m—’’ 

‘* Let it go!’ I putin. ‘*That you’re 
good to look at, and so forth ?”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I don’t mean that I’m 
so lofty-minded that I don’t like it some- 
times, yet I mustn’t grow to like it, and—”’ 

‘*For my part I’m glad there’s some 
beauty in this little old world,’’ said I. 
**T love to rig myself out, as you see— 
give the folks a treat. Honest, I can’t see 
the harm in brightening up the landscape 
all you’re able. But, though I ain’t much 
of a professional beauty, I can understand 
that too much sugar leads to seasickness. ”’ 

Mary rose in my defense. Her friends 
had every virtue. She kept. criticism for 
Saxton, her lover. 

‘* You’re as handsome a young man asa 
young man should be!’’ said she, indig- 
nant. ‘* Don’t attempt a foolish modesty. 
I wish I were strong, and six-foot-three, 
and a man!’’ 

‘*Throw in the red hair.’’ 

** You have beautiful hair! I believe 
you know it, you vain boy, and let it grow» 


purposely. And now you’re just leading 
me to sound your praises!’’ 

I laughed. ‘‘I’d stick at nothing for 
that,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Oh, why ain’t I ten 
years older! I’d have you out of here in 
a minute!” 

‘*T believe you would,’’ she said; and, 
unless I’m badly mistaken, there was some- 
thing resembling admiration in her eye. 
‘¢T don’t believe you’d care for my pro- 
tests nor prayers nor tears. You'd just 
selfishly pick me right up and walk away 
with me and bully me for the rest of my 
days!’ 

‘‘Just that—Heavens! But I’d make 
it awful for you! Captain Jesse would be 
a lambkin beside me!’’ 

We both laughed, thinking of Jesse the 
Terrible. 

‘¢ The dear old Matilda!’ she said,— 
almost whispered,—and her eyes grew 
softer. 

‘‘Happy times, weren’t they? And 
coming after what I’d left—’’ I shook my 
head, 

‘* Tell me, Will.’’ 

‘« T’ve wondered how much was my not 
understanding,’’ I went on, ‘‘and how 
much I had to kick about. I suppose if 1 
was older, I’d be like Sax—keep my 
troubles to myself—but I haven’t learned 
how yet. Still, I don’t want to spoil your 
morning.’’ 

She frowned a little at Saxton’s name, 
not an ill-tempered but a thoughtful frown, 
as a new idea struck her. She put it away 
from her and turned. 

‘«That you should come to me, Will, is 
a high compliment. I know you’re not 
the kind to give your woes to the world. 
If—’’ she smiled at me, ‘‘if you won’t 
think it heartless of me, I’ll say I’ll enjoy 
hearing ’em.’’ 

‘<T understand,’’ I answered; ‘‘just as, 
in a way, I’ll enjoy telling ’em. Well, 
here we go.”’ 

So I put the facts to her as fair and calm 
as I could, patterning after Saxton’s 
method. I hadn’t his nerve; gradually 
the heat swept into my discourse. I forgot 
where I was and who I was talking to, as 
the old wrongs boiled up. 

When I finished I remembered, and sat 
back still. 

Mary was also still. 

I rolled a cigarette and played for airi- 
ness, 
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‘¢Of course,’’ I said, ‘it’s all in a 
lifetime.’’ 

She put her hand in mine. 
she said, ‘‘ don’t.’’ 

I shut up. The minutes slid by heavy- 
footed. 

At last she spoke. 

‘‘For sheer inhumanity,’’ she said, ‘I 
think that is without an equal.’’ 

‘“‘Qh, no!’’ I said. ‘‘I reckon the 
story’s common enough wherever people 
let an idea ride ’em bareback. Father 
was a good man, with bad notions, that’s 
all.’’ 

I purposely let my eye fall on the little 
revolutionists, standing in a melancholy 
line—nothing to do, nothing to think, all 
balloon-juice to them. 

As I hoped, her eyes followed mine. 
She straightened, seeing the point. Color 
came into her face. ‘Children!’ she 
called sharply in Spanish, ‘‘why do you 
not run and play ?”’ 

The line fell into embarrassment. They 
hooked the dirt with their feet and looked 
at one another. 

‘¢ Alfonso,’’ said Mary, ‘‘start some 
game!’’ 

The biggest boy took off his hat and 
smiled his grave, polite smile. 

‘¢ Sz, Sefiorita!’’ he replied; ‘‘ but what 
is ‘game’ ?’’ 

‘¢T’ve been so busy ‘with—more impor- 
tant things that I haven’t thought of 
amusements, ’’ Mary explained to me aside. 
There was apology in the explanation; I 
heard with glad ears. ‘‘Is it possible they 
know no games ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, I suppose they do, of a kind,” 
I answered; ‘‘ but it seems to me the chief 
lack of these kids is real play; they’re all 
little old men and women; the kid spring 
is knocked out of ’em; they’ve lived in 
war and slaughter so much they don’t be- 
lieve in anything else.’’ 

‘<Well,’’ said she promptly, ‘‘ that’s a 
poor state of affairs.’’ 

‘¢ The worst,’’ said I. ‘* What kind of 
nation can you grow out of children who 
have no fun? Their God will look like a 
first cousin of our devil. I did manage to 
rake some sport out of my time, or else I’d 
gone to the bad entirely, I reckon.’’ 

The color deepened in her face. She 
didn’t have to be hit with a club. 

‘¢We wanted to furnish them a moral 
backbone first,’’ she apologized again. 


‘¢ Don’t,’’ 


**It seemed necessary to give them some 
standards of conduct.’’ _ 

** I'd give ’em a good time first—they’re 
a hint young for standards.’’ 

**Just see them stand there. Why, they 
seém without an idea—what shall I do 
with them?’’ She was all at a loss. ‘‘It 
isn’t right, poor children!’’ She suddenly 
turned to me with eagerness in her face. 
*¢ Couldn’t you stir them up, Will?” 

*«Sure!’’ says I, throwing away the cigar- 
ette. ‘‘Come along! Tag, you're it!’’ 
and I lit out at a gallop, Mary after me, 
and the revolutionists watching, altogether 
too polite to appear astonished. My! but 
that girl could run! Jump, too; I cleared 
the fountain, thinking she’d have to go 
round, but she gathered her skirts in her 
hand and was over it in a flash of black 
and white, clean-motioned as a greyhound. 

‘*Clear the road!’ I yelled. ‘‘ Here 
comes the government army!’’  In- 
stantly they understood and _ scattered. 
By hollering at them, they finally got the 
idea. Tag wouldn’t have interested them 
—revolution did. We divided into sides. 
As soon as they got going good, Mary and 
I dropped out of it. 

‘‘There,’’ said I, watching ’em run- 
ning and hollering and giggling, ‘‘I like 
that better.’’ 

‘<It is better,’’ agreed Mary, ‘‘ and my 
thanks to you for the change. I’m afraid 
one forgets the little needs in thinking of 
the great ones.’’ 

‘* Mary,’’ I said, ‘‘ it may sound strange 
coming from me;:I hope you won’t take it 
wrong; but do you know that in reading 
the New Testament plumb through, I 
can’t remember coming on a place where 
it says anything about big needs? Please 
don’t think I’m talking too careless for 
decency. Christ always acted like a kind 
friend, as I see it. I can’t believe it 
would hurt His feelings a particle to hear 
me talk this way. He was above worrying 
about lots of things that bother the 
churches. He stopped to take a glass of 
wine and have a talk with a saloon-keeper. 
Now, if He was God, was that a little 
thing? Does God do little, useless things? 
Remember, I thought these things over 
when I was getting it hard—stop me, if I 
seem disrespectful.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘ it sounds queerly to 
me, but I know you are not disrespect- 
ful, Will. I wouldn’t accuse you of being 
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the kind of fool who’d play smart at the 
expense of the Almighty.’’ 

‘* All right—glad you understand me. 
Now listen! Is it great to pull a long face? 
Is it right to get melancholy about religion, 
when the head of it always preached hap- 
piness? Is it sensible to try and make 
every one do your way, when you're told 
the nearer like little children we are the 
better we are off? Don’t you think you’re 
acting as if you knew better than Christ 
himself? You don’t imagine that those 
kids, as they were ten minutes ago, was 
what He meant when He said, ‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto Me?’ Seems to 
me you’ve altered the text to read: ‘ Suf- 
fer, little children, to come unto Me.’ 
They sure were suffering in them starched 
white shirts, but I’m betting the words 
weren’t meant to read like that.’’ 

‘¢Will,’’ she said earnestly, ‘‘I think 
I’ve made the common mistake of suppos- 
ing that I alone cared. Even now, while 
I feel you have more the real spirit than I, 
your way of speaking jars on me.’’ She 
sat down as if she had suddenly grown 
weak, ‘‘I have simply worshiped a cer- 
tain way of doing things and forgotten the 
results and the reason for doing anything. 
Your straight way of putting it makes my 
life seem ridiculous.”’ 

I stared at her, not believing. ‘*Why, 
Mary,’’ I said, hedging, as a person 
will in such circumstances, ‘‘it ain’t a 
cinch that I’m right. I’m only a boy, 
and, of course, things appear to me boy 
fashion.’’ 

She cut me short. ‘‘ To be honest, 
doubts have troubled me _ before this. 
Your history proves what can be done by 
extreme—”’ 

Up to this she had spoken quite quietly. 
Now she put her head in her hands and 
burst out crying; fortunately we were in a 
little summer-house where no one could 
see us. 

**Oh, Will!’ she sobbed out, ‘‘the 
struggle for nothing at all! All fight, fight, 
and no peace! I want to be a good 
woman, I do; but what is there for me ?’’ 

‘¢ Listen to me again,’’ says I, so sorry 
that I had another attack of reason. 
*« There’s this for you—to be a man’s wife 
and make him twice a man because you 
are his wife; to raise boys and girls that 
prove what’s right—there’s a job for you.” 


She dried her tears and smiled at me, 


ashamed of showing so much feeling. ‘‘ Is 
this an offer ?’’ she said. 
I had to laugh. ‘‘ You don’t squirm 


out that way, young lady—you were in 
earnest, and you knowit. I'll take you, 
if necessary—by the Prophet Moses, I w//, 
if some other feller doesn’t show up soon— 
but I want to speak of a more suitable 
man.’’ 

She looked at me. It was a try at being 
stern, but, as a result, it was a good deal 
more scared. 

‘*You can do a great deal with me, 
Will,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I’ll not hear a word 
of Arthur Saxton.’’ P 

‘¢ Then,’’ says I stern, in dead earnest, 
‘you are a foolish and unfair woman. 
You’ve believed what was told you; now 
you shall hear a friend.’’ 

‘«T will wo7,’’ she cried, rising. 

I caught her arms and forced her back 
into the seat. ‘‘ You will,’’ I answered. 

**Very well,’’ she said with quivering 
lips. ‘If you wish to take advantage of 
the friendship I’ve shown you, and, be- 
cause you are strong, make me hear what 
I have forbidden you to say. I’m help- 
less.’’ 

** All the mean things you say shan’t 
stop me. Now, as long as you must lis- 
ten, won’t you pay attention?’ I asked 
this in my most wheedling tone. I knew 
I'd fetch her. She stayed stiff for about 
ten seconds. Then the dimples came. 

‘«It makes me so angry to think I can’t 
get angry with you, I don’t know what to 
do,’’ she snapped at me. ‘‘ You have no 
business to talk to me this way. I shouldn’t 
stand it for a minute. You’re nothing but 
a great bully, bullying a poor little woman, 
you nice boy! Who ever heard of such an 
argument? Because you make me listen, 
I must pay attention! Well, to show you 
what a friend I am, I will.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Mary,’’ I said, holding 
out my hand. ‘‘Thank you, dear. You'll 
not be the worse for hearing the truth. It 
isn’t like you to condemn a man unheard.’’ 

‘*T heard him.’’ 

‘‘You heard a lunatic—he told me; 
why will you call up the worst of him and 
believe only in that ?’’ 

She sprang up. ‘‘I do mo¢ call up the 
worst of him! That is a cowardly excuse 
—he should be man enough to—’’ 


( To be continued. ) 


























SEEN ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


A Serres OF Photographs Showing Landscapes Undre med of 
by Most Travelers 
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These photographs, taken at daybreak, 14,000 feet above sea-level, might 
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illustrate 


the 
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dawn of creation as told in 





the first chapter of Genesis. 











See “The Morning Light.” 


It was the coming of the pearl morning. 
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THE MORNING LIGHT 


By Jennet Johnson 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION 


8) HE man let the tiller go and 

§ dropped both hands on his 
knees. The boat slid back 
and in toward the kelp bed 
again, slowly, obstinately. 
Forward his wife was wrap- 
ping her damp jacket around the little girl 
who showed signs of slumber. The boy 
was moving restlessly about eager to help 
his father, and in the moonlight his thin 
little body looked elfish and unreal. 

‘‘It’s no use,’’ the man said, ‘the 
tide’s going out too strongly and there’ s 
not a breath of wind in this confounded 
place!” 

He caught his wife’s glance, but she 
looked away quickly with tightened lips. 
The boat was drifting along the kelp edge 
now, and they heard the soft scrunch of 
stalks under the keel. A faint stir of air 
came from the brown-bluffed shore and 
roughened ever so slightly the still ripples 
under the moonlight. 

‘¢ Well, we’ll try once more.’? The man 
made an effort to cheer, and bade the boy 
put the tiller hard over this time while he 
managed the sail. 

They pushed clear of the kelp with an 
oar and headed down toward land,—then 
tacked quickly, keeping well out across the 
channel. But as in the three former at- 
tempts, the sails fell listless and the boat 
drifted back slowly from the channel’s 
mouth. 

‘¢ We'll have to tie up to the kelp,’’ the 
man said, ‘‘ and wait for the tide to turn. 
It must be about twelve now and it will 
turn at five.’’ The tone said ‘‘make the 
best of it,’’ but the woman flung up her 
head rebelliously. 

They sat in the cold moonlight with no 
sound but the mysterious, fitful murmur of 
the water and the slap of the kelp. The boy 
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began to shiver and yawn and his father 
wrapped him in his coat, offering his 
shoulder as a pillow. The dampness came 
strangely, silently, powerfully, like the 
moonlight, and cut into their very bones. 

The woman sat upright, refusing sleep 
and bending over the baby curls in her 
lap. She was full of feelings as hard, as 
cutting cold as the moonlight itself. She 
looked at the channel entrance only a 
stone’s throw away, at the dark break- 
water on the left with its darker mark by 
the water’s edge where the ebbing tide 
was leaving bare more of the rocks, at the 
other side where the dull headland point 
refused a landing. Inside the channel the 
forest of slender masts stood erect against 
the night blue sky. She could see some 
of the cottages and the big shadowy hull 
of a lumber frigate motionless by the 
wharf. Everything was dead, cold, wait- 
ing for morning. 

She glanced at her husband pulling at 
his empty pipe and staring ahead. It had 
been so like him,—moved on impulse to 
take a moonlight sail,—not zgvorant of 
the wind or tide, but ¢rusting gaily that 
the ebb would not begin nor the ocean 
breeze die down until they were back in 
the channel again! And if the children 
should take cold! The boy had been ill; 
they had come to the shore for his sake! 

She bit her lips in misery. She should 
not have consented. She should have 
firmly forbidden the sail at the first. But 
it was foo hard to put out the eager pleas- 
ure of those children’s eyes—to play the 
part of Reproof, Reason, Unpleasant 
Authority! Already, she felt, the children 
came to her fearfully for permission. They 
loved her, yes, but. se wasn’t the person 
to enjoy life with! The burning realiza- 
tion came to her that they felt she was 
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necessary for their living but not for their 


loving. That one was the father, the 
happy-go-lucky Boy-father, who could de- 
vise picnics in a moment and whose 
pockets yielded a harvest of sweets and 
toys every evening after dinner. They 
loved him for that same humor and charm 
that had blinded her to the real man (or 
lack of real man) on their first meeting. 

She remembered that day perfectly; the 
originality of it all that had fascinated her 
into thinking that it was the beginning of 
the greatest epoch in her life. 

It was at a very formal afternoon tea— 
one of those arid places to which people’s 
curiosity to see Mr. So-and-so, the author 
of ‘‘Buttercups and Daisies,’’ leads them. 

They had mutually confessed that curi- 
osity is unprofitable, and both looked be- 
yond the bright silks and black coats and 
the polite clatter of tea-cups for a means 
of escape. 

It was he who had spied through the 
solemn French windows the little express- 
wagon left unguarded on the path outside, — 
the gay little red and tin express wagon, — 
and it was he who had suggested that she 
take a ride around the gardens. She could 
see it all perfectly,—his imitation of Mrs. 
Langford’s dignified cob, ending in a wild 
western bronco’s race back of the ice 
house. 

She remembered her delight at the wed- 
ding journey,—how they had slipped away 
to the station and seated themselves in a 
remote corner, sams tickets, sazs plans and 
sans responsibility. As a special favor, 
she recalled, he had allowed her to pick 
out their Responsibility, a tanned fellow 
in tweeds with a leather tackle-box and 
rod case. 

‘«There,’’ she had whispered, ‘‘ go 
just behind him, Teddy, dnd get two 
tickets to the place where he is going.’’ 

The weeks in that lovely trout country 
had been perfect. Ah, why could not life 
go on calling for nothing but humor and 
appreciation ? 

But the next chapter—Disillusions, — 
had come speedily. When the boy was 
born she had been in the Self-disgusted 
chapter, and now she had reached Re- 
bellion. 

In these seven years she had had to 
admit that she had married the humor of 
the man and that humor was not one of 
the bigger things. Indeed she decided 
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that she had lost her own sense of humor. 
She remembered the day that her husband 
had come home from his father’s office and 
declared that he had given it up,—he had 
‘‘no knack for figures,—they would 
live along and he would be looking about 
for something,’’ he had said merrily, and 
throwing himself down, had begun to read 
‘¢ Alice in Wonderland,’’ to the boy in 
his droll way. It had seemed delightfully 
Bohemian to her ¢4en; nine months later 
when with puckered brow one night she 
was trying to make a column of figures 
smaller, she had heard that same droll 
voice in the library reading about ‘‘ The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,’’—and’she had 
not laughed. 

Now she said to herself with a grim 
humor, that if they had been poorer their 
marriage would have been one of those 
which are a synonym for taking in washing. 
She was worn out with those years as pro- 
vider, father, mother, teacher,—every- 
thing but playfellow—she blamed him for 
letting the double responsibility crush out 
her fun, her humor; she blamed him for 
taking all of the children’s love; she 
blamed him for everything that her active 
brain could call up in those seven hard 
years. 

The boy coughed and his father drew 
him closer. His arm under the boy’s 
head looked cramped and cold. She 
fancied with almost savage pleasure that 
he winced as he changed his position to 
make the heavy little head more comfort- 
able. 

The still night went on and the woman 
went on with her reflections. This should 
be the end, to-night was the climax. Noth- 
ing of the future could efface his crime of 
to-night. Yes, crime/ She repeated 
the words to herself, ‘‘ crime of endanger- 
ing the lives of his children.’”’ She was 
not too proud to leave him, and as for his 
claim on the children, he had no right to 
them by moral law,—he had shown that 
to-night. ‘‘A caretaker! A _ father!’’ 
She shut her teeth tightly and clenched 
her cold fingers in scorn. 

They would leave him. The children 
should see him sometimes, and when they 
were grown they would understand—Yes, 
when they reached home she would tell 
him. 


Now and then the man moved his free 
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arm carefully and threw a bit of wood into 
the channel to test the strength of the ebb. 
It would be slack water at three, —this was 
their improvised time piece. 

All through the first part of the night 
bits of débris and logs had spun by them 
as in a race out to sea. Gradually the 
floating things became fewer and farther 
between, but still they journeyed seaward 
as if drawn by a magnet. 

The woman felt the inexorableness of 
the nature that made such different ties and 
such different human natures, yet each so 
horribly consistent to itself. Yes, to tell 
him, and leave him, was the only issue. 

A curious gray began to come into the 
sky. Suddenly the man leaned forward. 
He was watching a bit of melon rind float- 
ing slowly toward the boat. Opposite, it 
almost stopped, and the man caught his 
breath sharply. 

‘*Shirley, take the boy,’’ he whispered, 
‘¢ T’m going to row.”’ ; 

The blunt-nosed sloop moved slowly 
from the kelp as the man bent his strength 
over the oars. The children woke up, and 
the father talked to them in his jolly way. 
Their ‘‘little spree’’ he called it, and 
offered his wife a piece of smoking tobacco 
‘to chew on for comfort.’’ The boy 
laughed and reported the progress with a 
child’s delight over an inch of gain, but 
his mother leaned back against the damp 
gunwale, sick with cold and disgust. 

As the rocks of the breakwater passed 
behind them slowly one by one, the fath- 
er’s gay talk grew less and less. He was 
breathing hard. For a time he stood and 
rowed forward with dogged jerks, then he 
sat and pulled till it seemed as if the boat 
must shoot forward through the smooth 
water. 

The boy sat by the prow, the little girl 
fell asleep again with her head in her 
mother’s lap. In and out, in and out 
the man dipped the oars, and in the silence 
the boat crawled forward. 

A change had been creeping over the 
sky so silently and gradually that it seemed 
to have no beginning. The woman only 
knew that another light different from the 
yellow-white moonlight had come. It was 
a wonderful coming, that of the pearl 
morning. The shadow of the little, moored 
sloop they crept up to, and beyond was 
mirrored in gray water. 

The woman offered formally to row, ac- 


cepting calmly the man’s short smile of 
refusal. She was too cold and tired to 
feel any inward thing now,—vaguely she 
knew that the man was worn out, that his 
breath was gasping, but she was numb 
even to pity. 

Then suddenly the boy called out: ‘‘7he 
morning /’’ and life swept back into them 
all. With their eyes on the rope, the dip- 
ping float ahead, they crept nearer 
through the long, silent minutes. 

A tiny boat, with a rough, brown sail 
passed them on its way out the channel. 
A big fellow was rowing easily, another 
was frying breakfast over an oil stove and 
singing a soft, Italian air. The bright 
light of the stove warmed the humanless 
dark of the morning, and the sound of the 
singing and the crackling fish came floating 
back over the water. 

Suddenly the woman felt within her a 
growing sensation of strange pleasure. Her 
tired brain refused to analyze it; she only 
knew that something warmed her numb- 
ness and cold, and that life seemed a 
pleasanter thing. As they came to the 
mooring she stood up and looked toward 
the lightening sky. Over the breakwater 
and through the rude row of fishermen’s 
cabins glowed the first pink of sunrise. 

She had never felt so moved before. 
She wondered if she were not another 
woman, one of the simple creatures she had 
always smiled pityingly upon, those who 
find life worth while simply because they 
are wife and mother of a home. Non- 
sense! she was herself, cold, angry and 
determined. And yet,—she felt like sing- 
ing. 

So they reached home. ‘The children 
ran up the steps of the landing, eager to 
use their legs again and hungry and ex- 
cited. The man helped his wife up the 
narrow planks. She slipped on a slippery, 
weed-covered board, but he caught her 
quickly and held her close. 

She felt his body trembling and the 
strange, new sensation grew stronger with- 
in her. Why did it seem so good, so all- 
satisfying that they two should be alive in 
this silent world of ships and landings ? 

Silently they went past the sleeping cot- 
tages to their own. The true morning had 
come and on the porch they turned to 
look at the sunrise. Waves of pink flooded 
the sky and warmed the lapping, gray 
waters. Then, as they stood, the bright, 
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generous sun rose from behind the far hills would be for her. She glanced inside 
and shone into their faces. again at the half-whittled boat and at her 
Inside the children were laughing and husband’s white face beside her, and the 
rustling cooky bags. The boy had lit the meaning of her strange joy at the landing 
logs in the fireplace and the flames cheered when she had stood close against him 
the big room. Their light fell upon the flashed over her. 
man’s knife and a half-finished boat for the Two were needed to make the real 
boy lying on the table. home,—she felt that now—the woman and 
The woman turned and looked into her the man she loved. There was, all un- 
husband ’a face, boy-handsome,—now hag- reasonably, magically, the vzg/¢ one, the 
gard and strange with its man’s care lines. keystone to her own completed life, and 
As the warmth of the sun grew, a blinding now the woman turned,—knowing and 
film seemed to leave her eyes and brain acknowledging. 
and heart. For the first time she felt her- Had she meant to be angry? Were 
self a real woman,—the cold, analytical there past and future vexations to trouble ? 
creature was left somewhere out there in It all seemed very vague and far away from 
the channel with the shadows and the this present full moment in the new sun- 


cold,—the shadows and cold which they 
had struggled through together—home— 
yes, together. Suddenly she felt there in 
the golden light how very incomplete she 
was alone,—how impossible a life alone 
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shine. 

The glow of the home fire and the sun 
went through every vein in her body. Her 
arm slipped around his neck. Together 
they watched the sun clear the hilltops. 
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New York Police 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC 


BOGAN was Irish, ambitious, 
and a regenerate. The two 
adjectives qualified the 
noun. If he had not been 
Irish and ambitious, the 

many ‘‘ facers’’ he had re- 
ceived in his thirty-five years of life would 
long since have hammered the impregna- 
ble smile from his countenance. The two 
principal factors in Hogan’s life had both 
been women, and they, the greatest deter- 
mining influences that ever mould a man’s 
character—his mother and his sweetheart. 
Hogan’s mother had died when he was 
twelve years old. The clay of his charac- 
ter had been soft then, and she, the potter, 
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had moulded it as a mother should; fash- 
ioned it by precept and example. Now 
it had hardened and the chief attributes 
embodied in it were Duty, Honor, Love 
and Charity. And the greatest of these 
was Charity. Of course Hogan once had 
a father. Sometimes he regretted the 
necessity of such a factor in the scheme of 
generation. But what his father had lacked, 
his mother had over-balanced and it is 
always the mother that touches the respon- 
sive chord in the heart of the child. 
Hogan’s mother had left in his soul, as 
a heritage, a strong vein of pure gold. His 
sweetheart had left a lode of pure iron. 
She had entered his life when he was 
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twenty; she nau departed it two years later. 
She had found it happy, ambitious, com- 
monplace; she left it unhappy, for the time 
being, unambitious, and decidedly uncom- 
monplace. For Hogan suffered a moral 
relapse and took to drink and the level of 
the sodden. She had jilted him for aman of 
better family but personally, of poorer moral 
stamina than Hogan. Hogan never even 
knew the name of him who had supplanted 
him. At any rate Hogan’s sweetheart 
passed out of his life twelve years ago, and 
he never heard whether she had made a 
permanent wreck of her own fortunes as 
she had made a temporary one of his. And 
the bitterest part of all was that he still 
loved her and always would. It was his 
nature, 

Hogan had been an unfortunate for two 
years when he suddenly braced up and 
started in to repair his fallen fortunes. It 
required all the grit he possessed to suc- 
cessfully retrace his floundering footsteps, 
but he eventually succeeded. His mother’s 
heritage, the vein of pure gold, had been 
temporarily smothered by the lode of iron. 
But the latter had melted in the fierce 
fight for self-respect while the gold had 
but emerged refined. He was Irish, of 
humble birth. He had been an electrical 
mechanic; now he determined upon the 
police force. By hard work he passed his 
Civil Service examination and won his ap- 
pointment as patrolman. ‘Then his edu- 
cation and grit came to the front and in 
six year’s time he had earned promotion 
to a plain clothes man, and now headed 
the eligible list. His fight for promotion 
had been against odds, internally and ex- 
ternally, and his probation of hard luck 
was not yet over. He was grimly battling 
against the prejudice of his precinct com- 
mander, Captain Schmidt of the ——— 
Precinct. His captain was German, he 
Irish, and the national antipathy started 
it. Perhaps the senior officer dimly 
realized, in his heavy, methodical, Ger- 
manic way, that Hogan’s aggressive and 
intuitive blood might some day in the near 
future supplant him behind the desk if it 
was not tempered by an _ authoritative 
douche. At all events, two less compe- 
tent men had been promoted over Hogan’s 
head. Hogan’s smile had become a little 
more grim and his energy a little more 
volatile. Then luck, for a fleeting second, 
had replaced her frown with a smile. He 
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made an important capture which placed 
him head of the eligible list despite the 
captain’s discreet, but nevertheless vigor- 
ous, disapproval. That had been five years 
ago and his longed for promotion seemed 
as elusive as the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. 

No doubt if the Commissioner of Police 
had known of Hogan’s ability and clean 
record, he would have cast an approving 
eye his way. But the old Police Com- 
missioner was a new man who was more 
fitted as an after dinner speaker than fill- 
ing the executive chair at Mulberry Street. 
He was an honorable, easy-going gentle- 
man who swallowed his captains’ reports 
without the usual digestive grain of salt. 
If he had known ot Hogan’s past life, his 
two years’ descent to the level of the sod- 
den with its foetid atmosphere of moral 
and physical degeneracy; if he had known 
of his superhuman fight for self-respect 
and moral cleanliness, his eyes would have 
been sympathetic as well as favorable. For 
like all families, there was a skeleton in the 
old Police Commissioner’s closet. 

His eldest son was a black sheep with 
an utter aversion to the whitewash brush. 
The boy had always been wild and after 
several shady transactions in money mat- 
ters, he had left his father’s roof to make 
a new record. He had married a girl of 
lower social standing than himself but of 
respectable parents. ‘Then he had got in 
with a fast crowd and the big city swal- 
lowed him. It was twelve years since the 
Police Commissioner had seen his son but 
his love for him still ate like a canker at 
his heart. His hair turned gray, then 
white in the twelve years, but the 
boy’s image ever confronted him:* He 
waited patiently year by year for the return 
of the prodigal. He made rio effort to find 
him. He trusted blindly to the boy’s in- 
herent manhood. He hoped he had 
worked safely out of his past mistakes, 
righted himself in his own and his fellow 
man’s esteem. Then when he had won 
recognition from the world he would re- 
turn to him, and his past would be laughed 
over and his present achievements praised. 
And he would be the one, the rightful one, 
to cheer his and the mother’s declining 
years. The mother who had ever striven 
to be a buffer between the son and retri- 
bution in the family circle, and who was 
eating her heart out because the world 
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would not admit of such services. Yes, 
the prodigal would return, weighed in the 
balance of human achievement and found 
no longer wanting. And so the old Police 
Commissioner dreamed. 

It was on a misty evening in late Sep- 
tember when Captain Schmidt, of the 
Precinct, lined up the night patrol in 
front of the desk for the usual instructions 
and orders. Among the bluecoats was 
one, John Hogan, plain clothes man, who 
for the past week had been on poolroom 
detail in the Tenderloin. Among the vari- 
ous orders the captain read the following 
notice from headquarters: 





ANTED: Charles (alias ‘‘Sport”) 
Fairchild, gambler, bookmaker and 
forger. Age, thirty-two years. Height, 
five feet ten inches. Weight, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Hair, sandy, thin. 
Face, long, oval, clean-shaven, sometimes 
small Van Dyke beard. Complexion, 
clear. Birthmark, three moles formed like 
a triangle on right cheek. Known to be 
married and to have one child. For- 
merly resided in West Thirty-first Street. 
Wanted for passing forged check on the 
National Bank of this city. When last 
seen had on a light gray suit, tan shoes, 
etc., etc. 


‘* Keep your eyes open for him, men,”’’ 
concluded Captain Schmidt. ‘‘The Com- 
missioner has determined to round-up all 
the crooks and forgers, and his orders are 
strict. It might just happen that your 
man is in this precinct. I may say, un- 
officially, that it will be good work for the 
man who happens to run him in.”’ 

The men saluted and filed out. They 
were accustomed to such orders. They 
seldom resulted in anything. The Central 
Office men had all the show,when it came 
to trailing high-class game. It would be 
owing to luck if the forger came their way. 
He had formerly lived in their precinct, 
and it was not likely that he would return 
to his old haunts for some time. More 
likely he was in Baltimore or Chicago by 
now. 

A month passed, and the forger was still 
‘¢wanted’’ by headquarters. Every time 
John Hogan had gone out on his detail he 
kept freshly dusted in his mental Rogues’ 
Gallery the picture of ‘‘ Sport’’ Fairchild. 
He had come to know the characteristics 
of that face by heart. His soul was con- 


centrated upon it, his ambition. Once let 
him make this capture and his promotion 
would be won. Captain Schmidt could 
no longer withhold his recommendation. 
But though Hogan narrowly scanned 
each face he passed in the street, the face 
that meant his promotion never met his 
eyes. 

Two months, three months _ slipped 
away. ‘Then one evening as Hogan was 
standing on Fifth Avenue his attention 
was attracted to the opposite corner. 
Patrolman Mullaney, of his precinct, had 
a small boy by the hand. The boy was 
about four years old and dressed in a short 
reefer jacket and leather leggings» Hogan 
crossed idly over. 

‘* Lost ?’’ he asked indifferently. 

‘¢Shure,”’ said Mullaney, a perplexed 
look wrinkling his Milesian countenance. 
‘Been lost for four hours, I guess. Faix, 
the bye don’t know his own name at all, 
nor where he lives. Oi’ll have to be afther 
takin’ him to th’ station house.’’ 

Hogan had a way with children. 

‘* Let me try,’’ he said, and lifted the 
little chap in his strong arms. ‘The violet 
glare from a neighboring arc light struck 
full upon the child’s frightened eyes. 
Large, gray eyes they were, and as they 
met Hogan’s a vague memory thrilled 
through the latter. But it was not the 
eyes that had sent the blood pounding 
in the plain clothes man's breast. It was 
the sight of three moles formed like a tri- 
angle upon the child’s right cheek. 

Hogan’s voice was steady and soothing. 

‘*And where were you going when you 
got lost?’’ he asked. 

‘*To—to see favver,’’ said the boy 
struggling to keep back the tears. 

‘* And don’t you live with your father ?’’ 
pursued Hogan gently. 

The child shook his head. 

‘*T live wiv—wiv muvver. Favver’s 
been away—a long way.”’ 

**Oh,’’ said Hogan. ‘‘And so your 
father has just come back, eh ?”’ 

The boy nodded slowly. 

‘*Well, why didn’t he come home to see 
mother and his little boy? All fathers do 
that the first thing, you know,’’ suggested 
the plain clothes man. 

The child eyed him in grave surprise. 

**Oh, but you know, favver—favver 
can’t.’’ 

‘*Better let me take him to th’ house. 
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Ye’re wastin’ time quizzin’ th’ lad,’’ inter- 
rupted Mullaney. 
But Hogan impatiently shook his head, 
** And why can’t father come home to see 
mother and his little boy ?” he asked gently. 
‘* Muvwver says there is a lot of bad men 
who want—want to hurt favver.’’ 
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‘* Have you ever been to your father’s 
house before?’’ he asked, while on his 
way. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the boy. ‘* Once muvver 
says favver’s been home for four, five, 
days. You’re not a bad man?’’ he 
finished suddenly, looking trustfully into 





Three moles formed like a triangle upon the child’s cheek, 


*¢Oh,’’ considered Hogan. ‘‘ And so 
you were on your way to tell your father 
to come home ? that the bad men had gone 
away? Is that it, eh?’’ 

The child nodded. 

‘*Favver was going to take us away, 
away.’’ 

Hogan turned to Mullaney. 

‘¢T guess I know who this kid belongs 
to. I'll see him home,’’ and taking the 
boy in his arms, he started toward Sixth 
Avenue. 


Hogan’s eyes and tightening his hold. 

A queer thrill of self-contempt shot into 
the plain clothes man’s heart. For six 
years now he had been a stranger to that 
feeling. It was dirty work he was engaged 
in—but duty and ambition stifled his con- 
science. 

‘“No, I’m not a bad. man,”’ he an- 
swered hurriedly. ‘‘ And what does your 
father’s house look like ?”’ 

The boy considered. 

‘It’s awful big and—and dark and I 
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have to go up an awful lot of stairs.’’ 

‘** Flat house,’’ mused Hogan. ‘‘ And 
I suppose you have lots of fun looking out 
of the windows at the cars? You know, 
the cars that run past on a high bridge,’’ 
and he pointed to the elevated over- 
head. 

The boy said ‘ yes,’’ with his head. 

‘‘T’ll risk it as a flat house on Sixth 
Avenue,’’ said Hogan to himself. ‘‘ But 
where ?’’ 

He and his little charge had reached the 
glare of the avenue. 

Hogan considered, scratching his chin. 
How could he find the elusive flat house ? 

‘* Don’t you know where your own 
home is ? Your mother’s ?’’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

‘* N—no. It’s that way. A long way,’’ 
and the child pointed up the avenue. 

‘« And can’t you remember where your 
father lives? Try,’’ persuaded Hogan. 

The boy shook his head, finger in 
mouth, 

‘«Then how did you find your way to 
your father’s house the last time you visited 
him ? And how did you get home again ?’’ 
grimly persisted the plain clothes man. 

‘«T went wiv muvver. Muvver came 
wiv me to-day but when we got off the 
big car I—I got losted,’’ and the tears 
would not be denied. 

‘‘He can’t have wandered far. The 
father must be in this precinct,’’ mused 
Hogan, his pulse quickening. He had set 
the child on the sidewalk but now he 
stooped and lifted him again in his arms. 
Once more those gray eyes stirred a vague 
memory in his heart. 

‘* Now tell me child,’’ he said impres- 
sively. ‘*How did you know whenever 
you were near your father’s house ? Wasn’t 
there anything you used to like to watch, 
like the cars that went by the window? 
The cars on the high bridge ?”’ 

The boy suddenly clapped his hands. 

‘«Qh, you mean the car? A—a big, a 
great big house on wheels all golded, and 
favver would get a funny fat man wiv funny 
red hair to give me pies—’’ 

But Hogan, recognition pulsing in his 
eyes, started up the avenue. 

‘**Dan’s Pantry’ on Thirty-seventh 
Street, by all that’s holy.’’ 

-* Are we going to—to favver’s? ’’ asked 
the boy happily, laying his drowsy head 
upon the broad shoulder of the detective. 


‘*Yes,’’ said Hogan. But his eyes 
would not meet the trusting gray ones so 
near his own. 

On the way up to Thirty-seventh Street 
Hogan’s big heart was raked by many 
feelings. For the first time since joining 
the force he despised his calling—and yet 
he was about to earn the much coveted 
step in promotion. The boy, whose 
golden head was so near his own, had 
touched a chord in his nature that had 
not actively vibrated for many years. It 
brought to his mind his mother’s face and 
her heritage of duty, honor, love and 
charity. But he was only doing his duty. 
Yes, his duty, not his ambition. He 
crushed down the momentary spasm of 
weakness, of self-contempt. 

The boy was very tired and happy when 
they reached Thirty-seventh Street, and 
after a brief period of indecision he finally 
located ‘‘ favver’s house.’’ Hogan, a grim 
smile on his lips, pushed open the hall door 
and ascended the narrow, meanly carpeted 
stairs. At the boy’s instructions he 
mounted three flights, then knocked at 
‘‘favver’s’’ door. There was silence, 
then footsteps sounded and the door was 
opened half an inch. 

‘« Favver!’’ called the boy. The next 
moment he was in the arms of a fair-haired 
man with a Van Dyke beard and brown 
eyes. He had a birthmark upon his right 
cheek—three moles formed like a triangle. 

‘‘The kid was lost, so I brought him 
home,’’ said Hogan entering the small 
~oom and shutting the door behind him. 

The man slowly seated the boy in the 
chair, then faced the detective, a half 
smothered suspicion in his eyes. 

‘*T cannot thank you enough,’’ he be- 
gan impetuously. ‘‘His mother and I 
have been distracted. His mother is out 
looking—’’ He bit off the sentence, sus- 
picion rife in his eyes. ‘*‘ How did you 
know where the boy lived ?’’ he finished 
slowly. 

-** Oh, favver, he’s such a good man,’’ 
exclaimed the boy looking at Hogan with 
drowsy, friendly eyes. 

Hogan looked at the floor, finally at the 
pale-faced man. 

**Charles Fairchild, you’re my _pris- 
oner. Captain Schmidt would like to see 
you at the station house. You’re wanted 
on that forgery charge,’’ he blurted out 
harshly. 
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‘*You are wanted on that forgery 


The man looked at him with unseeing 
eyes, the blood slowly ebbing from his 
cheek. He fiercely gripped at the table 
he had been leaning against, then dropped 
into a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. ‘The boy, the sleep frightened 
from him, gazed at Hogan with wide, re- 
proachful eyes, scrambled from the chair, 
and running over to his father, flung his 
arms about his neck. Hogan turned and 
glowered at the opposite wall. 

Finally the man raised his head. He 
had aged ten years in that one minute. 

‘*Let me go!’’ he demanded hoarsely, 
inarticulately. ‘‘ Let me go, I tell you! 
You don’t know what it means to me—to 
the wife—to the boy. I'll pay you—lI’ll 
—There, let me go,”’ his voice was plead- 
ing, imperative. ‘*No one will ever 
know. God, you don’t know how I’ve 
worked to turn over a new leaf! Give me 
achance!’’ He clenched his hands in an 
agony of supplication, passion. ‘‘I starved, 
I sweated to—to scrape a home together! 
To—to be an honest man. I’ve got a 
small one out in Chicago. My record was 
against me here. I came on to bring back 
the wife and—and boy. I’ve got a good 
position. I’m in a fair way of leaving an 
honest name for the boy. Don’t, for 
God’s sake, don’t drag me back to hell! 





charge,” the detective blurted out. 


Give me a chance, man to man! Only 
one little chance!’’ 

‘<Tt’s not my order, it’s headquarters,”’ 
said Hogan gruffly. 

‘*Go on, give me a chance!’’ reiterated 
the man frenziedly. ‘‘It’s nothing to you 
—everything tome. I’ve hoarded every 
honest penny; my wife has slaved, starved, 
to pay off that forgery. I’ll pay the bank 
every penny if you only give me a little 
time. Upon my honor as a—’’ He 
choked on the word ‘‘ gentleman.’’ ‘‘Just 
one chance,’’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ For 
—for—the boy’s sake. I’m not a felon. 
I went wrong. I’m of.good family. _,Fair- 
child isn’t my name. I disgraced my right 
one, but I’m living honorably under it in 
Chicago, where they don’t know my rec- 
ord. Don’t brand me a criminal! For 
God’s sake, don’t! It will kill my father 
—mother—wife—all, all.’’ He sprang to 
his feet, his chest heaving, his hands 
working. ‘The boy had huddled in the 
chair, staring at Hogan with wide, re- 
proachful, wounded eyes. 

‘‘I’m sorry,’’ said the detective dog- 
gedly, ‘‘ but it’s my duty.’’ But even as 
he said it he knew that it was his ambi- 
tion. 

Then footsteps sounded in the corridor, 
the hall door was flung open and a woman 
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entered. As her eyes met those of the 
boy she gave a strangled cry and, flying 
across the room, she clutched him fiercely 
to her breast. She sobbed and laughed 
over him, utterly oblivious to the dramatic 
tableau at her back. The man was look- 











again. He was too stunned by the sud- 
den wreck of his life to understand. 
Then Hogan turned slowly to the door. 
‘*]—I am very glad that it was my luck 
to find the little chap. Better keep an eye 
on him in the future,’’ he said heavily. 


) 
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“Tam very glad it was my luck to find the little chap.” 


ing at her, love in his eyes, a weary smile 
upon his white lips. Hogan’s eyes, like- 
wise, were riveted upon the slim, graceful 
figure. Then the woman, laughing and 
gurgling and pushing the red gold hair 
away from her forehead, struggled to her 
feet, the boy in her arms. 

‘*How did you find him, Charley—’’ 
For the first time, apparently, she noticed 
the big figure of the plain clothes man 
standing silently by the door. 

‘*Q-o-h, this gentleman found—’’ She 
faltered and her voice trailed away as her 
eyes met those of Hogan. ‘The old rose 
in her soft cheek died quickly. 

Hogan’s gaze never flinched. He knew 
now why the boy’s eye had drawn his soul. 
He was looking into a pair of gray eyes he 
had not seen for twelve long years. The 
eyes of the woman he loved. And by 
every law of God and man the boy he had 
held in his arms should have been his. 

There was intense stillness in the shab- 
by little room. The man’s eyes were 
traveling from Hogan to his wife and back 


He looked straight atthe man. ‘‘ Chicago, 
I believe, is a pretty safe city for children. 
Good-night,’’ and opening the door, he 
passed quietly out. Honor and ambition 
were defeated; love, charity triumphant. 
In the course of another two years, the 
old Police Commissioner’s faith in his way- 
ward son was vindicated. The prodigal 
returned, weighed in the balance of human 
achievement and found not wanting. He 
came on a flying visit from Chicago where 
he held a responsible position with a promi- 
nent bank. He brought with him his wife 
and son. Of that reconciliation little need 
be recorded. There were many tears and 
many smiles. Suffice, that shortly after- 
wards one John Hogan, plain clothes 
man of the Precinct, took an un- 
precedented leap up the ladder of fortune. 
He did not receive his long coveted step 
in promotion. He skipped it. He was 
officially created a captain with a strong 
recommendation for an inspectorship. And 
he wonders why the old Commissioner 
happened to select him for the honor. 
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An Account of the Sums 
Thousand Dollars Which 
Treasury of the 


By James T. 
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ZO Account Conscience.’ 
This account was opened 
by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1811. It would 
S. FS 4 not be fair to infer from 
Cz SM this fact that the American 
conscience had its awakening at so late a 
date in the country’s history, but that year 
witnessed the first return to the govern- 
ment, as the result of the ‘‘still small 
voice,’’ of money of which it had been de- 
frauded some time before. President 
Madison found on his desk one morning 
an unsigned letter in which the writer con- 
fessed to defrauding the government of two 
dollars, for which his conscience had made 
him suffer sorely. This amount was en- 
closed with the request that it be turned 
into the National Treasury, the writer ex- 
pressing the hope that this full restitution 
and repentance would restore a clear and 
easy conscience. 

President Madison directed that the let- 
ter be filed in the Treasury Department 
and the money credited ‘‘TTo Account 
Conscience.’’ Although this and all sub- 
sequent contributions, after being credited, 
are turned into the General Fund of the 
Treasury, the money has come to be known 
as the ‘‘ Conscience Fund,”’ and it is a 
popular belief that this supposed fund is pre- 
served in a separate vault in the Treasury. 

‘¢Uncle Sam’s Confessional’’ is the 
name which the Treasury officials long ago 
gave the little office in the Division of Pub- 
lic Moneys, where the books of the Con- 
science Account and the letters which 
accompany the contributions are preserved. 
Many of these communications are yellow 
with age and most of them are anonymous. 
The Chief of Division has made a close 
study of the Conscience contributions, and 





MONEY 


Aggregating Four Hundred 
Have Been 
United States by Repentant 


Returned to the 
Sinners 


Williams, Jr. 


it has been his observation that while sev- 
eral weeks may pass without the receipt of 
any Conscience mney, one contribution is 
generally quickly followed by several others. 
The announcement of one repentant’s res- 
titution to the government seems to quicken 
the conscience of another. Unfortunately, 
however, the chain quickly breaks. Up 
to May 1 of this year there had been 
thirty-three contributions, amounting to 
nearly fourteen thousand dollars. This is 
adjudged a good year for the confessional, 
although more than this amount was re- 
ceived from a single penitent about six 
years ago, who returned fourteen thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars and 
fifteen cents to the government. The 
money was given to the Rev. Pebendary 
Barff, Vicar of St. Giles Church, near 
London, to whom it had been handed by 
one of his parishioners with the request 
that it be returned to the United States 
Government. It issupposed the victim of 
conscience had once violated the customs 
laws. ‘The money reached the Treasury 
Department through the American Con- 
sulate General in London. 

A study of the handwriting of these 
conscience stricken victims, or of those who 
do not disguise their handwriting, brings 
one to several interesting conclusions. It 
would appear women have more sensitive 
consciences than men, for the majority of 
the letters are in distinctively feminine 
script, and yet the largest contributors to 
the fund have been men. Religion seems 
to have a strong effect on conscience, for 
in many instances the penitents tell of con- 
version to the Christian faith, and sign 
themselves ‘‘A Sinner,” ‘‘A Penitent,’’ 
or ‘‘A Redeemed Soul.” 

Whatever the prompting motive, the 
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account has grown since Madison’s time 
until it shows a record of money received 
to date amounting to more than four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Smaller conscience 
accounts are recorded in the Postoffice 
Department, where letters are sometimes 
received from persons who have used un- 
cancelled stamps a second time, and in the 
Pension Office, where here and there a 
pensioner returns pension money which he 
feels he does not really need; but the main 
account is kept in the Treasury, and it is 
here that the most interesting letters are to 
be found. 

Accompanying the second largest con- 
tribution of conscience money ever re- 
ceived, which reached the ‘Treasury De- 
partment last May, and consisted of twelve 
thousand dollars in paper money carelessly 
wrapped in one thickness of yellow wrap- 
ping paper, was the following note written 
in pencil and, apparently, by an old man: 


‘«T am sending herewith enclosed twelve 
thousand dollars, which is to go to the use 
of the government. Years ago I defrauded 
the government of money, but have returned 
it alland now am paying fourfold, in accord- 
ance with the Scripture. The way of the 
transgressor is hard, and no one but God 
knows how I have suffered the consequences 
and I would seek to do a bountiful restora- 
tion. May God pardon while the United 
States Government is benefitted. 

(Signed) ‘‘A SINNER.”’ 


Frequently the smaller the contribution 
the longer the confession. ‘Twelve stamps 
were enclosed by a lady who really had 
very little to be sorry for. She wrote, 
after seeing an article about the ‘‘ Con- 
science Fund’’: t 

‘«Tt has occurred to me that years ago I 
had oftentimes used an uncancelled stamp 
for convenience sake when living at a dis- 
tance from a postoffice, without taking into 
consideration the fact that I was defrauding 
Uncle Sam by so doing. I therefore enclose 
stamps which will square accounts, ”’ 


Another evidence of awakened con- 
science came from a lady in New York in 
the form of sixty-one dollars, sixty of 
which was to pay duty on a ring valued at 
one hundred dollars, which ten years be- 
fore she had ‘‘ worn in’’ for a friend on 


returning from Europe and the remaining 
dollar to pay for acknowledgment in a 
New York paper. 

Occasionally conscience money for Uncle 
Sam is contributed on account of shortcom- 
ings to others. An old woman in New 
Hampshire, who signed her name and ad- 
dress, enclosed fifteen dollars ‘‘ for con- 
science’’ in a note which read: 


‘*T owe a few small bills I would like to 
pay but do not no whose they are or if they 
are living so thought i would send hear.’’ 


An old man in West Virginia who had 
brought in a gold watch from Cariada and 
could not remember whether he had paid 
duty on it sent to the Treasury marked 
‘*For Conscience ’’ twenty-five dollars. 
The money was returned to him with the 
remark that the duty had ‘probably ” 
been paid. A year later he sent another 
letter again enclosing the twenty-five dol- 
lars and saying: . 


‘*T have been unable to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion about that watch so I 
return the twenty-five dollars. I cannot 
let my conscience rest on a probability.’’ 


A little girl in Jersey City enclosed one 
cent in the following note addressed to 
‘* Mister Shaw ’’: 


‘<T stole a lead pencil in your office last 
month and I am sorry for it now and I 
send you a cent to pay for it. I gets 
square wid the government agen. Let me 
no if its all right wid you.’’ 


As she neglected to stamp the letter, the 
enclosure went to the postoffice in part 
payment for the two cents postage due. 

President Cleveland during his second 
administration received from a child, evi- 
dently still in her teens, this pathetic appeal 
for forgiveness : 


‘«'To His Majesty, President Cleveland: 
‘* Dear President: 

‘*T am in a dreadful state of mind, and 
I thought I would write you and tell you 
all. About two years ago, as near as I can 
remember, it was two years, I used two 
postage stamps that had been used before 
on letters, but I can only remember of do- 
ing it twice. I did not realize what I had 
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done until lately. My mind is constantly 
turned on the subject, and I think of it 
night and day. Now, dear President, will 
you please forgive me and I promise you I 
will never doit again. Enclosed find cost 
of three stamps, and please forgive me for 
I was then but thirteen years old, for I am 
heartily sorry for what I have done. 
‘¢FROM ONE OF YOUR SusBjeEcts!’’ 


Unable to send money, one penitent, a 
man in the West, sent to the ‘‘ Conscience 
Fund ’’ his gold watch with this note: 

‘¢Such as [have I give unto the Con- 
science fund. The money I gave for the 


watch is more than I consider I owe the 
government.”’ 


JUS. 


How the Carnegie Hero Fund 
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When it was sent to the mint and melted 
the gold case brought thirty-four dollars 
and eighty-eight cents and the works were 
sold for several dollars. 

Many contributors to the fund attempt 
to disguise their handwriting. Others 
seek to keep all possible clues to their 
identity secret by stupid mistakes in spell- 
ing. Frequently addresses are given and 
acknowledgments sent to them are returned, 
proving them to have been fictitious. But 
there is no necessity for such caution. It 
is an unwritten rule in ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Con- 
fessional,’’ that no questions shall be asked 
of any penitent, no clues followed up: The 
punishment of penitents at this confes- 
sional is left to that Conscience which 
‘*doth make cowards of us all.’’ 


HEROES 


Works tn Practtce—The Heroes 


zt has Rewarded—What tt Means to be a Hero 


By H. K 








WG eae ati Y do people read history ? 
SEAZAY, For its philosophy? for its 


economic interpretation ? 


for the light it throws on 
2 Eat) modern conditions ? for the 
CAOISZ discipline afforded by its 
dates? A little for all these things no 
doubt, but not so much for them all 
together as for its romance. To most of 
us history is a string of bright deeds, a 
sort of diamond necklace, the brilliance of 
whose gems obscures the setting. - The 
very wise may rail, but their raillery will 
never change the fact that the average man 
finds it easy to forget what Thermopylae 
and Balaclava were all about, but as long 
as he lives he will catch his breath a little 
quicker at thought of Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans, and his heart will 
drum out the rhythm of the charging 
hoofs of the Light Brigade. 
They get an almost universal response, 
these great deeds, and they deserve it. 










PS 


. Webster 


The American who does not thrill at the 
names of Paul Jones and Cushing, or at 
the thought of Pickett’s division going 
into action that last day at Gettysburg, or 
Kelly’s regiment of cavalry at Chancellors- 
ville dashing themselves to pieces against 
the whole advancing Confederate Army in 
order to give Howard’s corps the few 
minutes it needed to reform its lines—the 
man who can think of these things with an 
even pulse may more safely be called un- 
trustworthy than he who is not moved by 
concord of sweet sounds—is more likely to 
prove base, even, than the one who never 
said to himself that this was his own, his 
native land. 

Now Mr. Andrew Carnegie is perhaps 
not the first man to whom it has occurred 
that there are heroes of peace as well as 
of war, but he is, so far as I know, the 
first man who has seriously attempted to 
reverse the conditions. His hatred of war 
has led him, no doubt, to feel strongly 
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in the matter, but an influence equally 
potent is probably the fact that he has 
spent most of his life in close association 
with men who made their livelihood in the 
extra hazardous trades, and that acts of 
heroism of a homely sort, but not less real 
for that, acts whose only recognition was 
the thanks of the rescued and perhaps a 
line or two in the daily paper, were mat- 
ters of course in his personal experience. 

Mr. Carnegie’s feeling in the matter 
crystallized in an attempt to alter this state 
of things. It was a fine conception that 
an act of splendid sacrifice should no 
longer be soiled by entailing years of squalid 
misery on the dependents of the doer of 
it; the homeliest heroism should be in- 
vested in a certain dignity, should have 
a securer niche in Memory than is af- 
forded by a chance paragraph in the 
newspaper. 

It is now a little more than a year since 
he set about to realize his conception. In 
March, 1904, he transferred to a commis- 
sion of twenty-one the sum of five million 
dollars in five per cent. bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation by means of a 
deed of trust. The Commission is empow- 
ered to fill such vacancies as may occur in 
its ranks, and to re-invest the funds of the 
trust at its discretion. The scope of its 
authority in the disposition of the income 
is very wide. It is directed to provide 
that persons following peaceful vocations 
who have been injured in an heroic effort 
to save life shall be placed ‘‘in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, 
until again able to work,”’ or if the rescuer 
is killed his dependents shall be provided 
for. ‘*For exceptional children excep- 
tional grants shall be made for exceptional 
education, Grants of sums of money may 
also be made to heroes and heroines as the 
Commission thinks advisable,—each case 
to be judged on its merits, No grant is 
to be continued unless it be soberly and 
properly used, and the recipients remain 
respectable, well-behaved members of the 
community.’’ 

The deed provides for the giving of 
commemorative medals to heroes or to 
their widows or next of kin, and then pro- 
ceeds, in a somewhat complicated clause, 
to a suggestion for the disposition of the 
very probably ensuing surplus. The Com- 
mission may in their discretion apply it as 
a relief fund in cases of great disaster, and 


may even go farther and use it—always 
after the heroes have been provided for— 
to relieve the want of any persons who, 
‘*through no fault of their own (such as 
drunkenness, laziness, crime, etc. ), but 
through exceptional circumstances,’’ are 
in need of help. 

Whether or not Mr. Carnegie had any 
idea that he was giving his Commission a 
rather large order is a matter of surmise 
purely, as also whether the Commission 
undertook its task in fear and trembling. 
It was composed of men in whom he had 
very complete confidence, successful men 
of large affairs and reasonably entitled to a 
very fair degree of confidence in them- 
selves; but however they regarded it at 
the beginning of their labors, it is safe to 
say that by now they have discovered how 
difficult a task is cut out for them, 

In the first place nobody knows exactly 
what a hero is. Weare all agreed on a good 
many great names which, beyond question, 
deserve the title, but that is a very differ- 
ent thing from being able to define what, 
as a matter of precedent and practice, shall 
be said to constitute one. Speaking very 
loosely, daring is said to be heroic, and so 
is self-sacrifice, and in that wide arc are 
included both the man who goes over 
Niagara in a barrel and the girl who re- 
fuses to marry the man she loves because 
duty binds her to her invalid mother. Of 
course, it is easy to lop off both these ex- 
tremes; obviously neither is a proper can- 
didate for a medal, and yet from both of 
them runs a scale in almost imperceptible 
gradations up to a heroism of the most in- 
dubitable and rewardable sort. But some- 
where, on both sides, a line must be drawn 
hard and fast. 

The Commission has done this pretty 
successfully. The scope of the fund is 
limited to acts where the performer ‘‘ vol- 
untarily risked his life in saving or attempt- 
ing to save the life of a fellow being, 
or who voluntarily has sacrificed himself 
in an heroic manner for the benefit of 
others.”’ 

The last phrase is not entirely definite, 
but appears to be a sort of loophole in case 
the other part of the definition should be 
found to bind too tightly. It does not 
include every sort of heroic deed, that of a 
policeman, for instance, who risks his life 
making an arrest in an ugly crowd, but per- 
haps it goes as far as any definition could. 
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But the Commission goes on to make 
another limitation: 


‘«Such acts must have been performed 
by persons the nature of whose duties in fol- 
lowing their regular vocations, does not 
necessarily require them to perform such 
acts.’’ 


We are disposed to wonder a little 
whether the pursuit of any regular vocation 
requires a man to perform heroic acts. The 
soldier comes first to our minds in this con- 
nection, but a certain moderate risk is all 
that may be required of him; for anything 
beyond that the call is always for a volun- 
teer. But the Commission seems here to 
assume that acts of heroism on the part of 
policemen, firemen, doctors, paid nurses 
and coast guards do not go beyond the 
line of their mere duty, are no more than 
they bargain and are paid for. 

The effect of this ruling will be, unless 
they have a different interpretation for it, 
to limit our officially recognized heroes to 
casual rescuers in cases of accident. The 
Commission has been in existence only a 
year and the nine awards already made 
can hardly be taken as giving decisively 
the line it means to take, yet it may be 
worth noting that of the nine, eight 
medals were given for saving persons in 
danger of drowning and the ninth for a 
fatal attempt to save two men who were 
overcome by gas at the bottom of a dry 
well. None of the rescuers was a police- 
man and it is not entirely clear what 
ground the Commission would have taken 
if any had been. 

Another embarrassment which must at- 
tend the councils of the Commission is that 
of riches. Mr. Carnegie himself, as he 
was completing the deed of trust, seems to 
have felt that a sum of a quarter of 
a million a year was likely to prove 
unmanageably large for the recogni- 
tion and reward of the year’s crop of 
heroes, at any rate he added the clause 
referred to above, that the surplus 
might, if the Commission thought best, 
be used for the relief of such persons 
as, through no fault of their own, be in 
want. 

Now there is always a large army of per- 
sons keenly alert for a chance to get some- 
thing for nothing, and ready to devote to 
getting it an energy and an ingenuity which, 
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if differently directed, should make them 
comfortably prosperous. On the horizons 
of such as these, a sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars must loom large; 
to them the phrase ‘‘ through no fault of 
their own’’ must make an instantaneous 
appeal, Their misery is usually sufficiently 
genuine but the deed of heroism which they 
allege in order to bolster it up is frequently 
fraudulent. 

The proportion of these cases to the 
genuine ones is so large as to force the 
Commission into an attitude of extreme 
caution and into demanding court-of-law 
proof, which of course shuts out many 
genuine cases where this conclusive proof 
is not to be had. 

One great difficulty in carrying out 
Mr. Carnegie’s wishes lies in the fact 
that the enterprise is so new, so 
lacking in the parentage of precedent. It 
takes one so far afield, it raises questions 
to which the cultivated gardens of formal 
knowledge supply no answer. Who knows, 
for example, what is the annual normal 
production of heroes in this country? Are 
there ten or ten thousand ? Nobody knows. 
The government has no report on the 
question, the census takes no cognizance 
whatever of heroes as such, and the Com- 
mission has no more means of finding out 
than any one else. And yet the question 
is by no means without importance in de- 
ciding what will constitute a fitting reward 
in a given case. And when it comes to 
deciding whether an act is really heroic or 
not, one is a little in doubt as to whether 
a poet or an actuary should be called upon 
to determine it. 

Altogether the problem is a tremendous 
one when you state it fairly; to substitute 
for the spontaneous popular acclaim that 
has since the beginning of things been the 
meed of heroes, a just, logical, graduated 
reward. ‘That is a hard nut to crack; it 
may prove too hard even for the combined 
force of five million dollars and twenty- 
one shrewd, successful men of affairs. 

But if it does it will be a thousand pities, 
for the nut is well worth cracking. Every 
time that Mr. Carnegie’s Commission can 
hold up before us, in a way that commands 
our attention, a man of our own day and 
our own or a humbler walk of life, who in 
some great moment has squarely turned his 
back upon the Main Chance, they have 
done us a service. The sight may not 
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make heroes of us, but at least it will melt 
off something of the crust of cynicism and 
selfishness which has been blinding our 
eyes. 

It may be that the problem is beyond 
the powers of any twenty-one men and any 
number of millions, but it will not be be- 
yond them if they can have the support 
and co-operation of a widespread popular 
interest. Without that they are a good 
deal like a powerful engine without steam; 
with it, with an honest expression of pub- 
lic opinion for a guide, with the responsi- 
bility that would come from seeing their 
labors invested with a national importance, 
and above all with the full information re- 
garding all the acts of heroism that occur, 
which they cannot get except from a public 
sufficiently interested to take the trouble 
to supply them with it—with all this they 
will not fail. It may be said in passing 
that they will be more likely to get this 
support if they are not too shy of popular 
criticism nor too chary of giving the public 
their confidence; if they do not allow their 
fear of taking a step which they may have 
to retrace to prevent their taking any steps 
at all. 

More or less has been said since the fund 
was first announced by way of criticism of 
the idea, and being in the form of a con- 
venient catch-word, it gained a rather wide 
currency. The phrase was that it was ‘‘a 
shame to commercialize heroism,’’ and the 
idea was that a man would be led to per- 
form an heroic act by the sordid hope of 
gain. 

Such an idea can only have sprung 
from a feeble imagination. Put yourself 
for the moment in the shoes of a potential 
hero of this sort. You are walking along, 
intent on your own affairs, when, in a sin- 
gle flash, you see a deadly peril bearing 
down on some one else—a child, perhaps, 
has strayed upon the railroad track and a 
string of freight cars is backing down upon 
her. Unless you spring out on the track 
and snatch her away she will certainly be 
killed. 

At this point you pause and reflect as 
follows: 

The Carnegie Hero Commissioners offer 
a reward for deeds of heroism, and this 
clearly would be such a deed. But I run 
a real chance of being killed myself in the 
attempt. What are the chances that I 
shall get out alive, and what are the chances, 


if I do, that I shall get the reward? Fur- 
ther, unless I am seriously injured, I am 
likely to get nothing but a medal. Al- 
together the chances of my being injured 
in exactly the right degree to induce them 
to pension me for life and yet to enable me 
to enjoy my pension, are not large. Are 
they worth taking? 

The mind indeed works swiftly in great 
moments, but not along a course like that. 
The only ‘‘commercialized hero’’ the 
Commission will encounter is the fraud. 

The Commission has made nine awards 
covering the period of the past year, all 
of them for acts of a fine, fearless sort, 
worthy of thought and of memory. Three 
of them cost the doers their lives. Gideon 
King Marshall, of Springdale, Pa., went 
down a dry well to the assistance of two 
other men who had been overcome by poi- 
sonous gas accumulated there, and was 
himself killed before he could be extri- 
cated. Seymour J. Leighton, of Law- 
rence, Mass., and Thomas McCann, of 
Portland, Me., were drowned in attempts 
to save others from a similar fate. Mar- 
shall left three children, and all three left 
widows of very small means, who, but for 
the aid of the Fund, would have paid the 
debt of their husband’s gallantry just as so 
many hundreds have paid it before. 

The other cases did not end tragically. 
Ernestine F. Atwood, a seventeen-year-old 
schoolgirl, of Melrose, Mass., rescued a 
drowning man off North Weymouth. 
He had become exhausted and had gone 
down; she dived for him and discovered 
him doubled up under a float of logs, where 
he had drifted. It was a dangerous place 
even for as good a swimmer as she was to 
venture, and especially so on such a quest, 
but she went in and succeeded in dragging 
him out. 

Alexander Cameron, of Lindsay, On- 
tario, jumped into the Scugag River just 
after the ice had gone out of it, and while 
it was in its spring flood, to the rescue of 
am eight-year-old boy who had fallen in. 
He swam out into a whirlpool for him 
and grasped: his clothing, and the two went 
down stream together a distance of two 
hundred yards before Cameron could 
make a landing. He kept his hold on the 
boy, however, and brought him out alive, 

Lavinia Steele, of Iowa City, la., while 
skating on the river, went to the rescue of 
a man who had gone through thin ice, and 
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Ernestine 


A seventeen-year-old schoolgirl 


at the imminent risk of going through her- 
self, managed to drag him out. 

John J. Riley, a ticket seller at the Iron 
Steamboat Co.’s pier at Coney Island, res- 
cued a man who had jumped from the pier 
in an attempt to commit suicide, and John 
J. Healy, a hospital attendant, rescued a 
German girl who tried to drown herself 
off Ellis Island. 

They are all fine deeds; in every case 
there was a large risk accepted without 
hesitation and in every case the sacrifice 





F. Atwood 


who has won a Carnegie medal. 


was altogether disinterested. But there is 
one case more that is, perhaps, finer than 
any of them. 

On the seventeenth of July, 1904, the 
heat of the day drove a number of boys from 
Rodi, Pennsylvania, out to the Sulphur 
Pond for a swim. It is not an ideal place 
as it is formed by the damming of a stream 
by a mine dump, and is so strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur that the water is 
most disagreeable and is reputed by the 
boys themselves, who probably have had 
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Alexander Cameron 


Who swam a whirlpool filled with ice to rescue a man, 


small experience with medicinal waters, to 
be poisonous. ‘They did not often swim 
there. 

One of the party, a well grown boy of 
sixteen, named Stevick, did not go in when 
the others did but delayed until they had 
come out on the bank. He was not a 
good swimmer but nevertheless they saw 
him dive from the spring board into deep 
water. When he rose to the surface, how- 
ever, he shouted for help and then sank. 

There was just one boy in the group on 
the bank who was not panic-stricken at the 
accident. He was Louis A. Baumann, Jr., 
seventeen years old, slender, frail looking 
for acountry boy, and only a fair swimmer. 
He immediately dived after Stevick and 
found him at once, but the drowning lad 
clutched Baumann’s legs and pulled him 
to the bottom. He disengaged himself 
after a struggle and swam out to shallower 
water to recover his wind. A moment 
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later he saw the top of Stevick’s head, but 
not his face, appear above the surface and 
immediately sink again. Baumann again 
swam after him, this time taking the pre- 
caution to approach him from behind, and 
this time succeeded in bringing him to the 
surface, but was again clutched by Stevick 
and dragged under. ‘There was another 
struggle under the water and Baumann 
again contrived to extricate himself and 
swim out to shallow water to get back his 
breath. 

And then, almost exhausted, with the 
marks of the drowning man’s clutching 
hands on his body, with every sensation 
of those two deadly struggles not five 
minutes old in his memory, he went back 
for the third time into the water. He 
went down to the bottom and groped 
around, got hold of a hand, tugged at it, 
and managed at last to drag the uncon- 
scious body into shallow water where the 
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Louis A. Baumann, Jr. 


Who after almost complete exhaustion returned for a third time to the rescue of a drowning man. 


other boys came to his assistance. He 
seems to have been the only one who had 
any ideas of resuscitation and he com- 
manded his own strength long enough to 
work for ten minutes over Stevick and 
finally to bring him to. 

You may look a long way before finding 
an exhibition of a finer courage than that. 
Isn’t it worth a medal and a place ona 
‘* finely executed roll’’? Isn’t it worth 
knowing about, worth putting where it will 
not be forgotten ? 

He isa fair-haired, slender young fellow, 
who looks rather less than his years, his 
face is sensitive, his light blue eyes distant 
like a poet’s, and if you come upon him 
as he is finishing up his day’s work, about 


sunset of a summer afternoon, he may per- 
haps call your attention to a notch in the 
hills where you can see a gleaming patch 
of river. 

He may or may not ‘‘get on.’* The 
qualities that go to make a hero do not 
always help a man in the ‘‘race.’’ But 
he had one great moment and he rose 
greatly to meet it. 

Popular acclaim would never have 
lighted on that deed of his; it would have 
been lost to the world and in great part to 
him, had it not been for the machinery the 
Commission affords for singling it out. 
And the machinery would never have op- 
erated unless some one had taken the 
trouble to carry the grist to the mill. 
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THE WOOD NYMPH 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE BOUGHTON 


GLINT of her hair or a flash of her shoulder— 
That is the most I can boast to have seen, 
Then all is lost é the shadows enfold her, 
Forest glades making a screen of their green, 
Could I cast off all the cares of to-morrow— 
Could I forget all the fret of to-day 
Then, my heart free from the burdens I borrow, 
Nature’s chaste spirit her face would display. 


Evutis PARKER BUTLER 
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THE WATER NYMPHS 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE BOUGHTON 


— hide in the brook when I seek to draw nearer, 
Laughing amain when I feign to depart; 
Often I hear them, now faint and now clearer— 
Innocent bold or so sweetly discreet. 
Are they Nymphs of the Stream at their playing 


Or but the brook I mistook for a voice? 


Little care I; for, despite harsh Time’s flaying, 


Brook voice or Nymph voice still makes me rejoice. 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


The Personality and Achievements of the Pittsburg 
Inventor and Organizer who has been made one of 
the Trustees of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


sy Robert Mayhew 


paykORGE WESTING- 
HOUSE is distinguished 
among business men of 
equal fame and correspond- 
ing wealth for concrete 
achievement. His contri- 
butions to the material wealth of the world 
are prodigious beyond estimate. His 
share in the progress of science and inven- 
tion, commerce and manufacturing in the 
last thirty-five years, is something that no 
man can compute. Borrow a phrase from 
the vernacular; say George Westinghouse 
has been and is one of the world’s ‘* head 
pushers,’’ and you have conferred on him 
the superlative title that fits. ‘Then you 
may wonder why this Pittsburger was 
chosen a trustee of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society stock that was purchased 
from James Hazen Hyde by Thomas F. 
Ryan. Was the selection of this man of 
solid affairs, along with Grover Cleveland 
and Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, a species 
of grandstand play intended to deceive, 
or was it the fruit of a deliberate purpose to 
infuse some health into a sadly bedraggled 
organization ? Six hundred thousand policy- 
holders are asking themselves questions of 
this purport. They have a right to a cate- 
gorical answer, but who would be satisfied 
with such where high finance is concerned ? 
Here’s a case in which they must look 
their man in the eye, as it were, and form 
their estimate of his character from the 
record of his achievement. A prejudice 
may be excusable, considering the com- 
pany one is required to enter to serve the 
Equitable as these trustees must, but all 
are invited to suspend judgment until they 
have measured George Westinghouse, the 
man. 

In the Twentieth Century there are two 





roads to fortune, besides being born to it. 
It is a matter of individual conscience 
which road shall be chosen when one is 
setting out on the serious business of life. 
If you are successful, that is, if you pile 
up money, not many will seriously ques- 
tion the methods by which you made it, 
except with a view to emulating your ex- 
ample. ‘The vampire course is so easy that 
it is not to be wondered at that thousands 
prefer it to more laborious methods of at- 
taining the heights. And you can go so 
much higher on wing than on foot. Like- 
wise, you can fall harder, but that doesn’t 
interest the ambitiously venturesome. 
Speculation, plus manipulation and con- 
tempt for the rest of the world, is respon- 
sible for most of our great fortunes. The 
rich men of to-day who command the most 
attention are interesting chiefly as examples 
of the ribald doctrine ‘‘the Lord helps 
those who help themselves.’’ A minority 
of the possessors of huge accumulations 
of wealth—wealth that is real as distin- 
guished from the mere paper representa- 
tion of wealth—reveal achievement and 
character in their every act that have been 
to the advantage of the world. ‘Their for- 
tunes are the reward of merit. 

The name of Westinghouse is as well 
known throughout the world as any other; 
George Westinghouse is as little known as 
any man of not one-hundredth part his 
fame. In his home city of Pittsburg he is 
almost astranger. Yet it is in no spirit 
of hero worship that it is said of him that 
he is one of the great men of his age. The 
most casual survey of his career is enough 
to arrest attention and arouse a desire to 
know more of it. The most informal meet- 
ing with him impresses the fact that you 
are in the presence of a genius. ‘The 
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Westinghouse at the Railway Congress in Washington. 


Westinghouse stands second from the left. Although he is over six feet tall, Vice-president 
Fairbanks, on his left, towers six inches above him. 
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Morgan J. O' Brien 


‘ 
Justice of Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, associated with George Westinghouse and 
Grover Cleveland as Trustees of the majority of the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Soctety. 


slightest inspection of the Westinghouse 
enterprises impales the intelligence on the 
point of the tact that whatever George 
Westinghouse has accumulated of the 
world’s goods, the world would have been 
immeasurably poorer had he not lived. 

At fifty-nine, George Westinghouse 
stands as the originator, organizer and 
responsible directing head of industries 
employing thirty thousand persons on 
whom seventy-five thousand more were 
directly dependent, and indirectly support- 
ing twenty-five thousand persons in addi- 
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tion to these. None but the German 
manufacturer Krupp comes to mind as 
equalling Westinghouse in industrial im- 
portance. Where Krupp built with destruc- 
tion in view, the genius of Westinghouse 
ever has been directed to improving and 
enlarging the arts of peace. ‘The financier 
whose manipulations in the field of specu- 
lation give a false value to securities of 
doubtful merit, who, when he has boosted 
prices to an attractive figure, steps from 
under after pocketing the profit of the 
faith of the public, may be of some use as 
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a patron of the arts and gentleman sports, 
as the supporter of great private estates, 
as a generous tipster of menial servants, 
and in other ways in which money may be 
prodigally kept in circulation, but does he 
compare in usefulness with the great nur- 
seryman who conceived and fostered and 
to-day guides and controls the parent plant 
and the spreading branches of the West- 
inghouse works ? 

George Westinghouse is a great big man 
physically and mentally. His is a giant’s 
body, but his mind outclasses it. He is 
shrewd, far-sighted, goes straight to the 
heart of any problem, grasps every point 
of a subject quickly, separates the practi- 
cal from the chimerical immediately, and 
enters enthusiastically into anything that 
appeals to him as of merit. Once con- 
vinced himself, he has no difficulty in con- 
vincing others. He is bland and smooth, 
reasonable within human bounds, but 
impatient of opposition. That which he 
enters into he dominates, not through the 
mean spirit of pride of power, but from 
the consciousness of inherent superiority, a 
self-confidence justified by his own accom- 
plishments in a long career of conspicuous 
success. 

George Westinghouse maintains three 
residences and has apartments in more or 
less constant use in New York and Lon- 
don. His Pittsburg, Washington and 
Lenox mansions are for his wife. The 
master of all is at home in the works bear- 
ing his name. Meet him at the huge shops 
in East Pittsburg, Wilmerding, Swissvale 
or Trafford City, the Westinghouse towns 
near Pittsburg, and you see a king in his 
realm, The great, strong man who is the 
mainspring of all, moving about quietly but 
alertly, impresses you with the great force 
that may be crowded into one human 
mind and body. His manner is as gentle 
as a woman’s, but imperative as becomes a 
commander; he is as courtly as a gentle- 
man in an English novel, as precise as the 
proverbial old maid, and as ready to ex- 
plain simple facts or technicalities to the 
stranger in the shops as Andrew Carnegie 
is to make a noise with a donation. 

There is some love of display in Mr. 
Westinghouse, but it is not personal vanity 
of a mean order. It is the bubbling of 
his enthusiasm and pride in the works that 
bear his name. They are so highly or- 
ganized, so clean and well-kept, that when 


Mr. Westinghouse entertains a real party 
he sets the tables in one of the shops and 
serves a banquet to as many as a thousand 
guests there. Look into his great, gray 
eyes, note his kindly smile, feel the warmth 
of his hearty grip as he shakes your hand 
—it’s no bloodless bloodsucker you’re 
meeting. His talk is all of 
ment. 

Stock values hold little interest for him 
except as they have a bearing on flotations 
of new issues made necessary by demands 
for enlarging capacity. The dividends his 
companies pay tell the story of their suc- 
cess. His relations with financiers are not 
those of a jobber in securities; his enor- 
mous enterprises tegitimately demand legit- 
imate financing. ~And, though he domi- 
nates his companies to such an extent that 
he is the whole thing in fact, the utmost 
confidence is reposed in him; so much so 
that, though his Electric Company has not 
made a report nor held a stockholders’ 
meeting for eight years, nobody seriously 
objects to this fact, which in another 
concern would amount to a scandal and 
lead to court proceedings to compel a 
showing. 

It was the indomitable will of Westing- 
house that preserved for him the fruits of 
his own efforts and laid the foundation of 
his fortune. Incidentally the fortunes of 
some others were made. When the air- 
brake was invented there was the same dis- 
position that has been noticed before and 
since to deprive the inventor of his own. 
The persistent, never-say-die trait of 
Westinghouse finally was rewarded by the 
equipment of a train with his brake as an 
experiment. He had yielded everything 
but his faith and an interest in his invén- 
tion when that experimental train was 
ready to start. As the story goes, he 
climbed upon the engine cab just before 
the start, grasped the engineer by the hand, 
whispered to him, ‘All I ask is a fair 
show,’’ and jumped off, leaving in the 
other’s palm the last fifty dollars he 
possessed, which had been concealed 
in his own huge paw. He got his fair 
show, and the history of the airbrake and 
what it has done for safety of travel on 
the rail is known of all men. 

His battles were not over when he made 
theairbrake a go. Every step of his prog- 
ress has been beset with difficulties. A less 
resourceful man could not, after thirty-five 


achieve- 
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years of struggle, have works supporting 
four towns of good size as Westinghouse 
has. Railway signaling, electric power 
machinery, gas engines, steam turbines 
and railway safety equipment of various 
sorts are some of the things to which he 
turned his attention after establishing the 
airbrake, and developed to their present 
perfection. Rivals have assailed him in 
the courts and in the money marts, but he 
has beaten them all in square fights, until 
to-day he is in a position of financial and 
commercial strength from which he cannot 
be dislodged. When the bankers in his 
own town, whom he had a right to expect 
to keep their promise to aid him through a 
period of stress, failed him, he went to New 
York, and by his own persuasiveness, 
backed by the palpable merit of his propo- 
sition, averted disaster. That’s how he 
first joined forces with certain powers in 
Wall Street. They were useful to him and 
they found the investment such a good 
thing they have stuck to it ever since. 
When he beat his rivals in the contest for 
the contract for electric machinery and 
lighting for the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, he faced the problem of his life 
—and triumphed. At that time the only 
practical arc lamp was the Edison inven- 
tion, owned by a rival concern which re- 
fused to sell him the right to use it at the 
Fair. He would not be foiled. His in- 
domitable will, his almost superhuman 
nerve, rose superior to everything. He 
invented a new lamp. And, to foil what 
undoubtedly would have been his rival’s 
triumphant next move, he proceeded in 
court to require them to show wherein his 
lamp infringed their patent. That pre- 
vented an injunction restraining his use of 
his own lamp on charges of infringement. 
By such forehandedness has he won his 
way. 

While Mr. Westinghouse insists on his 
own control of his companies, and labors 
diligently on experiments—he is extremely 
prolific in mechanical ideas—he possesses 
not that vanity that makes himself all-suffi- 
cient in his own eyes for all things. His 
shops are full of experimenters drawing 
good stipends. He is ever on the alert for 
new material. No man ever applies to 


him with a new idea that it is not tried out. 
He is ready at all times to give any man a 


chance to prove his worth, and, that 
proven, the man is sure of reward com- 
mensurate with his product. The strictest 
integrity characterizes all his dealings. 
That means the highest efficiency of all 
workmanship and materials. It is the car- 
dinal principle of a gentleman in business, 
George Westinghouse is a gentleman, in 
business and out. 

Anecdotes painting the Westinghouse 
character are rare, but those that one 
hears occasionally are rich. 

An old story of Westinghouse is that 
when he had completed his airbrake he 
took it to Commodore Vanderbilt. He 
was only twenty-three. He was ddmitted 
to the great railroad manager’s office and 
permitted to explain his mission while the 
Commodore opened his mail. Occasion- 
ally Mr. Vanderbilt uttered a grunt merely 
to signify that he was listening to the en- 
thusiastic recital When the inventor 
paused, Vanderbilt was ready with his de- 
cision, 

‘Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘ do I under- 
stand that you propose to stop a train of 
cars with wind ?’’ 

Westinghouse admitted that was the 
fact. 

‘‘Well, young man, I have no time to 
bother with damn fools,’’ declared the 
Commodore. 

The pleasures of George Westinghouse 
lie in his shop work and his plans. It 
is not strange that a man with his 
prodigious capacity for work should have 
no recreations. Build, build, build, tells 
the story of his life day after day. He 
plans so fast that his draughtsmen cannot 
keep up with him, though they work all 
night. Sleep is of no consequence to him 
when he is working outaproblem. His great 
head is full of schemes, but of none that 
bode ill for any man. Schemes with George 
Westinghouse mean something worth while. 
They mean the birth of new devices for 
the use of man. Sometimes he thinks so 
far ahead, sees so early what the future 
will need and demand, that he almost in- 
vites the personal epithet ‘‘ visionary.’’ 
But the results almost always vindicate 
him. His schemes will benefit Westing- 
house, to be sure, but none but the social- 
istic crank or the rascal would deny the 
inventor the fruits of his talent. 
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IV. THE USE OF 


VY DEAR FRIEND—I 
should have written to you 
before, but it has been im- 
possible for me to find the 
time. I can give you no 
idea of how I am rushed 
from morning until night. When I wake 
in the morning there is a burden upon me 
as to how I am to get through the duties 
of the day. When I go to sleep at night 
I cannot cast off the weight of the work 
that I have left undone. What would 
happen to the family if I were taken ill, I 
do not know. No one else seems to be will- 
ing or indeed to be capable of taking re- 
sponsibility. I have a hundred things to 
tell you, but cannot stop now—I must 
go to work,”’ 

The writer of this letter could never visit 
a friend without having to ‘‘ hurry off’’ 
because she was too busy to stay; and 
even when she was acting the part of host- 
ess herself, although she tried to be polite, 
there was a constant impression of ‘ please 
go as soon as you can, for really I am so 
busy I have not time for visitors.” The 
strain to be seen on her face was evidently 
chronic, and leisure had become an impos- 
sibility. 

The average business man in this coun- 
try seems always to have an atmosphere 
of ‘‘rush’’ about him; even when he is 
sitting down you feel that he wants to take 
out his watch, if he does not actually do 
so; many men have apparently lost the art 
of taking a real vacation. I remember an 
anecdote of a prominent man whose family 





ov “THE FREEDOM OF Lik,” “ 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE,” ET 


TIME 
begged him to go off for a rest because of 
his extreme fatigue, who asserted over and 


over the impossibility of leaving his busi- 
ness, especially at that time of year, be- 
cause there was one customer in the habit 
of buying very largely whom he felt that 
no one else in the office could possibly sat- 
isfy. Finally this man became so ill that 
he was obliged to be absent from his office. 
Shortly after his recovery he met his old 
customer in the street and went up to him 
with diffuse apologies for not having been 
ready to attend to his purchase. The cus- 
tomer, having finished his business some 
days before to his entire satisfaction, looked 
a little surprised and said: 

**Oh! Weren’t you there, Mr. Smith ? 
I did not know it. 
been ill.’’ 

Mr. Smith’s self-importance received, a 
sharp stab, but he was philosopher enough 
to take the lesson to heart, and never 
again to exaggerate the necessity of his 
presence in his office or anywhere else. 

The strain of self-importance is greater 
than we know. Indeed it is often self- 
importance, and only that, which is the 
true cause of nervous prostration. The 
great strain of unnecessary and selfish re- 
sponsibility is an octopus which, if it gets 
hold of a man and begins to drain him, 
cannot often be cast off without great suf- 
fering. 

With such over-responsible people illness 
is apt to take the form of an absolutely 
useless sense of responsibility, and the 
conceit accompanying its petty illusions is 
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oppressive. Doctors, who know and un- 
derstand how purely nervous illness always 
caricatures the selfish tendencies of an in- 
valid, are sometimes able to get at the root 
of the illness in the character of their pa- 
tient; and, although the patient himself is 
loath to believe in the mental diagnosis of 
his trouble, if his co-operation can be 
gained, the cure is always effective. 

It is certainly very clear that a selfish 
sense of responsibility is at the root of most 
of the strain and ‘‘rush ’’ about us in the 
use of time. In the first place it is not the 
many things we have to do that tire us, it 
is the way we feel about them. If, when 
I am doing one thing, I am feeling the 
weight on my mind of one hundred other 
things which are before me to do, the one 
thing is not apt to be well done, and I 
make no advance toward doing the one 
hundred other things. We can really only 
do one thing at a time, and if we take 
pains to concentrate our minds upon doing 
that one thing as well as we can, we not 
only have the satisfaction of doing better 
work, but we also have the rest that simple 
concentration brings, and gain the flexi- 
bility of mind which enables us easily to 
change our attention entirely from one 
thing to another. Very few people seem 
to appreciate the sound truth and common 
sense of the philosophy expressed in the 
verse, ‘‘If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.’’ That means 
healthy concentration, for if we concen- 
trate truly on obedience to divine law, all 
other wholesome concentration in our daily 
lives will follow as a matter of course. 

There is nothing more irritating and 
helpless in the use and abuse of time 
than a mind which is diffuse and full of a 
selfish sense of responsibility. , Such a*mind 
has little sense of proportion and spends 
an abnormally long time on one thing, an 
abnormally short time on another, and 
keeps in general disorder with regard to 
time about everything. 

If any one of my readers recognizes in 
himself this time-strain, and would like to 
follow with a will a very true remedy, let 
him, when he goes to bed at night, first 
say to himself over and over, ‘‘I have 
nothing to do with to-morrow—/ have 
nothing whatever to do with tt.’’ At 
first his brain will rise in revolt a hundred 
times; he will say to himself, ‘‘ How absurd 
to say that, when I have so much to do 


with to-morrow that I am bowed to the 
ground with the weight of it!’’ To this 
he must answer promptly: ‘‘ Then, if you 
have so much to do, you especially need 
that your mind should be clear—your eye 
single—in order to go quietly and quickly 
from one thing to another, and to do all the 
things as well as possible without strain.’’ 
The best way to clear your mind is to 
make a clean slate of your brain and go to 
sleep with your brain cleared. In the 
morning, if you cannot spare the time to 
lie still quietly after you wake, take the 
time while you are dressing to think over 
to yourself the work of the day, and get 
your mind faced toward it in an’ orderly 
way. Dressing is more or less automatic, 
and we can think of something else while 
we dress without actively giving our atten- 
tion to two things at once. In the evening 
again review your day to see where you 
have failed, before you clear your mind for 
the night by renewing your sense of noth- 
ingtodo. During the day, no matter how 
fast you have to move from one thing to 
another, never emphasize your hurry by 
talking about it. Many, many times it is 
necessary to make haste; but it is hardly 
ever necessary to talk about it. If we have 
to ask another person to be prompt in 
order that we may catch a train, or that 
we may ourselves be prompt in keeping 
an appointment, we can make the request 
and give the reason quietly and decidedly 
without emphasizing our hurry unnecessa- 
rily. There is often more strain in talking 
about ‘‘ being in a hurry” than in the 
hurry itself. 

We need to establish in our brains an 
automatic habit of dropping nervous resist- 
ance to all we have to do, and then to do 
what is before us with promptness and de- 
cision. That process will keep us clear- 
minded and give us a healthy sense of true 
proportion in the occupations of our lives, 
so that, even if we cannot do all that is 
before us to do, we can at least tell what 
to do and what to leave undone. 

It is perfectly possible to learn to work 
rapidly with a sense of leisure, indeed, if 
we want to work well and rapidly, the 
sense of leisure should always be in the 
background. We can prove its being there 
by the ease with which we can receive an 
interruption; by the quiet way in which 
we meet all unexpected happenings, and 
by our ability to react from a state of great 
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activity at once to a state of passivity 
which is pleasant and refreshing. Such 
detachment of mind gives a sense of easy 
and strong activity,—as if the brain were 
a well-oiled machine. 

How many men there are whose friends 
think with dread of their being ill, not 
only because they have so much impetus 
that they seem unable to stop, but because 
they have no resources whatever outside 
of their business. The suffering of a man 
is intense when he has his one absorbing 
interest taken away from him,—and such 
reaction frequently results in depression 
or melancholia. 

Every man or woman should be able to 
react wholesomely and happily to the 
leisure of a vacation, whether it be for five 
minutes, five days, five weeks or five 
months. If we miss the changing rhythm 
of life we also miss its quiet and its har- 
mony. 

There is a kind of heavy laziness in the 
use of time which is just as perverting in 
its effect upon character as the so-called 
‘« hustle’’ or ‘‘ rush.’’ The men or women 
who are subject to such laziness are apt to 
feel satisfied with thinking that a thing 
ought to be done instead of doing it. In- 
deed they cultivate the idea that it is 
praiseworthy to think that a duty ought to 
be done, but alas! in their complacency 
they often leave the duty itself unac- 
complished. Such people are seldom, if 
ever, prompt. They do not attend to the 
things that require attention, they only 
think about them, and, if you venture to 
remind them of a duty, they will tell you, 
sometimes with great impatience, that they 
have it on their minds. As if the fact 
that they ‘‘had it on their minds”’ were 
final and you were very much to blame for 
not considering it so. They are perfectly 
satisfied if they have a plausible excuse 
for not doing a thing at any particular 
time. This heavy laziness which results 
in almost constant procrastination, is, curi- 
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ously enough, just as much of a strain 
as the rush of over responsibility. It is 
strain expressed in another way. The 


strain that comes from laziness often ex- 
presses itself in extreme irritability and 
obstinacy. It is a painful thing both to 
the man who indulges it and to those 
about him. 

The brain of the rushing man is con- 
sumed; the brain of the lazy man is atro- 
phied. The brain of the rushing man is 
too often full of a selfish cause of responsi- 
bility; the brain of the lazy man is clogged 
with the love of his own comfort. It is 
doubtful which condition brings n 
fering in the end. 

An uncomfortable mean between the 
rusher and the procrastinator is the daw- 
dler. A man or woman who takes two 
hours to do what should be done in half 


ost suf- 


an hour is actually assisting at a weakening 
process of the brain which may be disas- 
trous in its results. It is difficult to dis- 


cover what such people do in the process 
of a simp'e occupation—as dressing, for 
instance—but it seems certain that if they 
realized the eventual possible effect on 
brain and nervous system they would leave 
no stone unturned to bring themselves, by 
the use of their wills, to prompt, successive 
action. A good remedy for this is to sit 
down and think over what you have to do, 
naming the most simple details, and having 
said it over twice, without delay get up and 
do tt. 

In the use of time, as in everything else, 
we need a quiet, steady equilibrium. We 
should neither exaggerate nor underesti- 
mate the importance of anything we have 
to do. If we love our work better than 
ourselves, and are willing to learn steafly 
obedience to the true principles that apply 
to the use of time, we shall find the bur- 
den of its apparent insufficiency gradually 
lifted from us. The very limitation of time, 
from being a painful hindrance, may be- 
come a helpful regulator and guide. 
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The Price of tt in the Land of Disasters 


'T is not otten that a railroad 
@ man of importance and 
business acumen commits 
himself on the subject of 
Block Signals. It is safer 
so. To state one’s belief in Block Signals 
without adopting them is bad policy. To 
deny their usefulness in the face of proved 





experience is dangerous and prone to 
arouse distrust and indignation. Mr. Ram- 
sey, long president of a road where divi- 
dends yet unpaid are greatly to be desired, 
has committed this indiscretion. Few men 
possess better railroad experience than Mr. 
Ramsey. No man’s commercial judgment 
on railroad affairs is better. His words de- 
serve publicity. They shall have it. 

‘‘When a conductor, brakeman and 
engineer,’’ says Mr. Ramsey, ‘‘ worked 
under their own rights only and no other 
protection, they were more apt to flag 
properly and to take no chances, than the 
trainmen who are amply protected by Block 
Signals. ”’ 

' 

There is the argument flat and deliber- 
ate. Increase the danger and you will in- 
crease the responsibility, increase the re- 
sponsibility and you will increase the vigi- 
lance, ergo, by all means increase the 
danger. Such is the proposition baldly 
stated, and its meaning as baldly stated is: 
Spend the responsibility of your employees, 
it's cheap. Save your own cash, it’s money 
in your pocket. 

sut the problem, as we have so often 


insisted, is not wholly commercial. It is 
586 


a question of operation as much as it is of 
dollars. On roads running a dozen trains 
a day it’s a simpler matter than on the 
great trunk lines where the gap ‘between 
trains is a matter of minutes. Traffic 
managers with the ton-mile rate card 
burned into their thoughts, frequently re- 
sent the Block System. 
is what they want. 


A flexible system 
‘« Permissive signal- 
ing,’’ by which an engineer is allowed to 
go ahead ‘‘cautiously’’ and take his 
chances when the rails are still hot from 
the passing wheels of the train ahead; 
that makes for business, and dividends are 
dividends. It is incredible on the face of 
it, but it is true; it is usual; it is not the 
exception but the rule. The greater the 
density of traffic, the vaster the business, 
the more imperative becomes the immuta- 
ble safeguard of the Block System, but the 
more imperative it becomes, the more vio- 
lent are the protests against it from the 
men whose job it is to get and keep the 
business. 

Here is a characteristic statement made 
by the chief signal engineer of an Ameri- 
can railroad of first importance. There 
was a question of the road adopting a cer- 
tain mechanical device. The engineer 
spoke from his heart and we give his 
words verbatim. 


‘There are so many instances where 
trains have to run by (i.e. past) signals in 
a stop position to do the business of the 
road, that any device which automatically 
applies the air under such circumstances 
results in so many delays to traffic that the 
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business of the road cannot be conducted 


with proper dispatch. ’’ 


’ 


Read the full 
That signal in a 


‘¢ Proper 
meaning in the words. 


dispatch!’ 


stop position cries out to the engineer: 
‘*Stop! there is danger immediately ahead. 
If you pass, by your own act you jeopard- 
ize the life of every human being on the 
train ahead and on your own train.’’ And 
the engineer’s answer is: ‘‘ Proper dis- 
patch means business. Vothzng must in- 
terfere with business.’ 

The case sounds flagrant. I have called 
it typical, and typical it absolutely is. On 
that engineer’s line, the Block System in 
its most modern form is securely installed. 
The public cried out for it. The manage- 
ment of the road deliberately adopted it, 
not from humanitarian motives alone, but 
from the conviction that in the long run 
safety pays. And yet there is that subor- 
dinate, his eye single to his own record, 
voicing his own selfish, miserable interest 
in a protest, wicked and worse than futile 
against the interference of considerations 
of safety with the sacred right of getting 


‘and keeping business. 


Other instances would not be hard to 
give. Another signal engineer declares 
that ‘‘ An excessive amount of traffic justi- 
fies the taking of increased risks in order 
to get the business over the road in time.’’ 
And where one will rashly rush to print, a 
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hundred will quietly voice their convictions 
in their work. 

Think of the moral stimulus upon such 
men as this, of a law passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States ordering the in- 
Block 


suc h 


stallation and the observance of the 
System on American railroads. With 
a law on our statute books it would no 


longer be a far cry to criminal prosecution 


and ‘‘ permissive signaling’’ would be rec- 
ognized as the crime it is. Taking chances 
would be dangerous as dynamite. To 
disobey railroad rules is one thing; to dis- 


obey the laws of the United States is 
another, and the gentlemen who are out 
for business, business always and business 
only, will find this out to their cost. 

Such a bill, as we have often told our 
readers, was introduced at the last session 
of Congress by Hon. John J. Esch, of 
Wisconsin. In the new Congress, Mr. 
Esch will introduce a similar bill, and we 
are glad to say that in an early, we hope 
number of the AMERICAN 
Mr. Esch 


good, straight, unanswerable argument in 


in the next 


MAGAZINE, will publish his 


its support. To his article we ask the 
earnest attention of every rgader, man or 
that the 


slaughter on American railroads must be 
§ 


woman, who believes annual 
curtailed by American citizens who will not 
stand for business bought at the cost of 
flesh and blood. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. ”* 


We shall be glad to send to any person interested a copy of the bill for the compulsory 
installation of the Block System as introduced by Hon. John J. Esch at the last session of 


Congress. 
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FAITH OF 


MRS. MAXON 


By Rosa Kellen Hallett 
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GUESS I shall have to cut 
down your rations, Kitty,” 
said Mr. Maxon, peering 
solicitously beneath the seat 
of the Democrat wagon. ‘‘I 
nailed an extra brace under 
your side, but it don’t seem 
to stand up any too straight.’’ 

His wife settled herself comfortably. 
‘Well, well, we'll have to trust in the Lord, 
Sam!’’ she responded cheerfully. 

‘¢] wish I had your faith, Kitty,” replied 
her husband, stepping into the wagon and 
gathering up the reins, ‘‘ but—’’ 

Mrs. Maxon turned on him a glance of 
smiling reproof. ‘Dear me, Sam! Whata 
doubting Thomas you are!’’ 





Mrs. Maxon, 
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‘No such a thing, Kitty!” tartly. ‘* But 
there’s some things folks have to look out for 
for themselves. Now you'd better beware of 
pickpockets, going off to the city all alone the 
way you are! G'long, Dolly,’’ he clucked to 
the old mare. 

Mrs. Maxon’s serenity, however, could not 
be ruffled. ‘‘I’ll risk anybody pickpocket- 
ing me!’’ she retorted, and she grasped bel- 
ligerently the handle of the umbrella whose 
verdant amplitude cast a pleasant shade over 
her husband and herself. 

It was a very hot day, and Dolly jogged 
along so slowly that the station was reached 
only just in time for Mr. Maxon to assist his 
wife aboard the train, helping her progress 
with an energetic push. Past the first dozen 
occupants of the car Mrs. Maxon lurched 
unsteadily, clutching vaguely at the backs of 
their seats, until a young man arose, and lift- 
ing his suit case from beside him, made room 
for her. She sat down ponderously and 
sighed, straightened her bonnet strings, 
pulled out her handkerchief and wiped the 
beads of perspiration from her glowing coun- 
tenance. Then taking up the fan thatswung 
from her belt bya black satin ribbon, she 
waved it to and fro, while she fixed a pair of 
grateful blue eyes upon her seat-mate. 

‘Ain't it hot ?’’ she panted. ‘And I was 
just as calm and cool as a May morning, till 
I come in that car door. But when I sensed 
all them men staring at me sort of vacant-like, 
as if I was a ghost or a sperit, and they didn't 
see nothing, it het me all up, and when I got 
to you I was clean beat out! I was so frus- 
trated I forgot my manners, but now I thank 
you kindly.” 

There was a quiver of amusement about 
the young man’s mouth but he rejoined 
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Helping her with an energetic push. 


The first thing 


gravely, ‘‘ Don't mention it! 
l ever learned was, ‘ Place aux dames.’ 

Mrs. Maxon pursed up her lips and spoke 
reprovingly. ‘I ain't no bigot, still I 
shouldn't have thought your ma—” 

There was a stifled laugh from the passen- 
ger in front, and the young man colored and 
hastily explained, ‘‘That's French for, ‘always 
a seat for a lady!’ ”’ 

‘* Well, that sounds better,’’ declared Mrs. 
Maxon, but she was somewhat perturbed at 
her mistake and gazed out of the window in 
thoughtful silence for a few moments. ‘‘ Do 
you know what kept running through my 
mind when I come plunging down. that 
aisle?” she burst forth presently. 

The hearer did not know. 

‘*No, of course you don't, so I'll tell you. 
It come over me all to once that the heavier 
I grow the less impression I make on folks. 
Now when I was young and slim and spry, 
every man Jack of them,’’ she motioned with 
her fan toward the row of heads between her 
and the front of the car, ‘* would have jumped 
to offer me his seat. But now when I need 
it, they look right through me! But,’’ she 
added, ‘there's always balm in Gilead if you 
seek for it,’ and bending confidentially side- 
ways, she said in a penetrating whisper, 
‘*some of them's putting on flesh too. | 
don’t want anybody to grow fat, goodness, 
no! but if they are fat, you don’t know what 
a comfort ‘tis to me!"’ 

She whispered again (such a far-reaching 
sibillation!) ‘‘Do you see that man just 
ahead ?’’ It was the individual who had 
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laughed at Mrs. Maxon’s discomfiture. 
‘« Just you notice the back of his neck! See 
where that roll of fat comes over his collar! "’ 
The place indicated was rapidly developing 


the tint of an underdone beefsteak. <‘‘ He's 
putting on flesh,” triumphantly. ‘‘ That's 


where it always begins! She leaned back 
and breathed hard. ‘Well, there's one thing 
sure, a fat old lady don't get much sympathy, 
but a fat old man don't get none!”’ 

‘¢ You're right!’’ assented the youth. 

Mrs. Maxon beamed delightedly. ‘* You've 
marked that, ain’t you?” 

‘« Tickets!” shouted the conductor, throw- 
ing wide the car door. 

Mrs. Maxon slipped her hand into the flat 
pocket of her overskirt and exclaimed: 
‘Why, 'tain’t there!) I must have put it in 
my hold-all."’ 

Clipping swiftly the bits of pasteboard ex- 
tended to him from either side, the conductor 
soon reached Mrs. Maxon’s seat and watched 
impatiently as she leisurely poised her shabby 
shopping bag on her lap. Then he went on, 
calling back over his shoulder: * I'll take it 
up later.’’ 

She untied the fastenings of black silk tape 
and produced a long, narrow box, which had 
caused both ends of the bag to bulge, and 
passed it to the young man. 

‘*You won't mind holding that a minute, 
will you? They're hateful things to cart 
around, and when I told Sam—he’s my hus- 
band—that they didn’t fit, he said I'd no 
business to buy such things without trying 
them on, and of course I hadn't, that's the 
gospel truth."’ 

Her companion gingerly balanced the slen- 
der box across his knees while the man on 
the other side of the aisle, a man who had a 
wife and four daughters, snorted as he recog- 
nized an old acquaintance. 

‘*So I must change them, and re- 
signedly, ‘‘I'm going to ask for the biggest 
they’ ve got! And Sam says, while I'm ip the 
changing business, | might as well change 
his shirt."’ 

She took out an oblong parcel 


now,”’ 


which she 


also consigned to the young man’s care, and 
the passenger behind peered forward inquis- 
itively. 

‘It's a Quaker drab, but he says he ain't 
no Quaker, and he wants a pink one! | 
pointed out to him that it ain't fitting to his 


age—Sam's sixty three—but he says a man is 
just as young as he feels, and he feels young 
enough for a pink shirt, and I can call him 
any age that is suitable to that.’ 

She went on. ‘After 1 get my shopping 
done up, I'm going to my niece Daphne's 
to get a bite, and I’m carrying my welcome 
with me.”’ She drew forth summer 
squashes, which she hung by their crooks 
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‘He's putting on flesh.”’ 


from the back of the seat ahead, and then 
arranged along the window ledge six small 
cucumbers. ‘‘I mistrust she’d like to have 
me fetch her half a peck of peas, but I 
couldn’t get them without Sam's surmising 
it. He thinks I make a packhorse of myself 
for Daphne too much anyway. But I picked 
these last night after he’d gone to bed. 
Daphne does love green vegetables fresh from 
the garden,’’ she added with complacency. 
‘« Dear, dear! I'm feared them huckleberry 
turnovers is leaked a mite,” eyeing dubi- 
ously the purple stain on the paper bag that 
had followed the cucumbers to the light of 
day. ‘‘I won't let on to Daphne that I've 
noted it at all, though. She thinks I’m a 
leetle way into my dotage, and I might as 
well reap the benefit of it!” 

There was an abrupt halt. The informa- 
tion bureau closed its doors. The cheerful 
shrewdness of Mrs. Maxon’s smile faded, and 
she groped wildly about in the bottom of the 
satchel. ‘It ain't here! My soul alive, 
there ain’t neither one of them here!’’ She 
turned the bag upside down and shook it 
violently. ‘* What shall I do? What will 
Samuel say?” ‘ 

‘*Have you lost your purse ?”’ asked her 
seat-mate. 

An agitated nod was the only answer 
vouchsafed by Mrs. Maxon, who w*s hastily 
repacking her bag, for even in her dire 
trouble she could not be other than method- 
ical, 

‘* Was there much in it ?'’ came the ques- 
tion from the interested personage behind. 

‘Some silver in my purse and two five- 
dollar bills in my pocket-book,’’ she replied, 
her voice quivering. 

The florid man in front twisted about 
and surveyed her unsympathetically, while 
the gentleman across the way, he who 
was a husband and father, suggested sooth- 


ingly: ‘‘ Perhaps you left them at home.” 

‘I might have,’’ hesitated Mrs. Maxon, 
‘‘to be sure, I might have! Let me think—” 
Suddenly the plump old cheeks, that had be- 
come very pale at the discovery of her loss, 
flamed into a hue far beyond their normal 
coloring. ‘‘Oh,”’ she murmured, and then 
‘‘oh”’ again. ‘‘ For the land sake!”’ 

‘Your ticket, please!” The conductor 
was once more at her elbow. 

Mrs. Maxon stood up. There was despair 
in her whole attitude. ‘I can’t pay my 
fare,” she said. ‘‘No, no,”’ to the young 
man who tried to interpose, ‘‘it's no use 
hunting! ‘Tain’t the least consequence in 
the world. He can stop the car right off and 
let me out. I can walk just as well as not! 
You pull that rope, conductor.” She pressed 
toward the aisle, but the young man gently 
restrained her and placed something in the 
official's hand. 


‘“Welcome home,” said Mr. Maxon gal- 
lantly, as he met his wife at the six o'clock 
train. ‘‘Had a good time?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, but there was a note in her 
voice that made her husband glance at her a 
little anxiously. 

‘« Anything wrong ?’’ was the next query. 

‘*No, only I lost my purse."’ 

‘«The little brown one? Pooh! There 
wan't but fifty cents in it! I wouldn't let that 
bother me.”’ 

Mrs. Maxon spoke with some severity. 
‘How'd you know, Sam Maxon, what I had 
in my purse?” 

‘«How?” Mr. Maxon stammered. ‘‘ How?” 

‘That's what I said,’’ persisted his wife. 

Her husband took from his pocket the tiny 
article in question. ‘The fact is, Kitty,” 
he explained, ‘‘when I give you that last 
shove, it just ketched in the edge of my 
sleeve and fell right out into my hand!"’ 

‘“‘Well,” returned his wife, scrutinizing 
him closely, ‘‘ I'm glad ’twan’t one of your 
jokes, for I didn’t have a cent to pay my fare 
with,”’ 

Mr. Maxon looked amazed. ‘‘ Where's 
them two fives I give you this morning? 
Did you leave them to home ?” 

‘*No, I didn’t.” 

‘* Did you lose them ?”’ 

‘«Well,’’ oracularly, ‘I don't suppose a 
thing is lost if you know where ' tis.” 

‘«T 'spose not,’” agreed Mr. Maxon, unless 
it’s at the bottom of the ocean.’’ 

Mrs. Maxon's features relaxed into their 
usual good-humored lines. ‘‘ Well, ‘twan't 


so to say as bad as that,” she confessed, 
‘‘but they might just as well have been for 
all the good they done me! They was in my 


> 


stocking! 
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By Read McKenrick 


ALL, I hev hed th’ mumps an’ aches 
Of every kind, an’ grippe an’ shakes, 
An’ onct er twice a felon; 
But nuthin quite kerflummixed me, 
So’s my anat’my wouldn’t gee— 
Like lovin’ Liza Ellen. 


Th’ symptoms kept a foolin’ ’bout 
A right smart while, an’ then broke out 
Immense one night at spellin’; 
Fer months—wall, I jest lost myself; 
Put everything upon th’ shelf— 
’Cept lovin’ Liza Ellen. 


My head jest whizzed! I couldn’t sleep! 
My idees jumped th’ fence like sheep 
A-follerin’ th’ bell un; 
Panrammers warn’t a circumstance 
To how her face ’d slide an’ dance- 
Th’ air wus full o’ Ellen. 
| couldn’t eat, an’ jest th’ sight 
()’ vittles floored my appetite— 
No use o’ my rebellin’, 
Ker I was soaked plumb through an’ through, 
Wished everything in Kal’mazoo— 
’Cept me an’ Liza Ellen. 


\ll nature ’peared t’ wear store clothes, 

\n’ ’t seemed t’ me like every rose 
About the place wus smellin’; 

[ never did care shucks fer birds, 

But when they’d sing they’d jest say words 
T’ me o’ Liza Ellen. 


[ moulted ’round an’ fed on air, 

But got so thin on thet blamed fare 
A change wus jest compellin’ ; 

It came—quite suddent—in th’ fall, 

When I—she—wall, no matter, all 
Flipflopped ’twixt me an’ Ellen. 


I didn’t die, ’s I ’lowed I would, 
But in a month wus feelin’ good— 

Th’ rest ’t ain’t worth while tellin’; 
I s’pose thet since she’s planted three, 
Her husbands tuk some worse than me— 
A-lovin’ Liza Ellen. 
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THE DIARY 
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EPTEMBER 6. Moved into 
High School to-day. Want 
to give children good advan- 
tages, also get away from too 





numerous cats. Have taken 
apartments just out of fur- 
nace-room. Very comfort- 


able. School begins to-morrow. 


September 7. Went foraging this morning. 
Found plenty of candle-grease in little closet 
under the stairs. Shall go to lunch-room 
to-morrow. 


September 8. Great luck! Lots of crumbs 





Nothing to eat but candle-grease. 
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OF A MOUSE: 


Dunham 


ALTER KING STONE 


in waste basket. Explored one of the school- 
rooms. Stupid place! 


September 9. Discovered bookcase in 
school-room. Am making a hole to investi- 
gate the inside. Think of moving. Janitor 
is worse than cats. 


September 10. Narrow escape to-day. 
Janitor almost stepped on me. Must 


move. 


September 11. Moved to-day. Decided 
back of bookcase would be safer than inside. 
School book paper makes very good nests. 
So dry. 


September 12. No one here to-day but 
janitor. Decided to stay quietly at home. 
Some one left an apple on bookcase. Fine 
supper! 


September 13. Noone here. Had jubi- 
lee. Races and nibbling contests. Went 
upstairs. _ Nothing to eat to-day but candle- 
grease. 


September 14. Made mistake to-day. 
Thought every one had gone, so went out to 
get some crumbs. Woman there. She 
screamed, and I ran. Janitor came and tried 
to hit me with a book. Must move. 


September 15. Last night explored up- 
stairs. Found piano in hall. Fine place. 
We move to-night. 

















Fine supper. 


® 
September 16. Couldn't move last night. 
Piano shut up. Look for another place. Jan- 
itor put some cheese in a little box on book- 
case. I don't trust him and shall not touch 
it. Cautioned Mrs. Mouse and children. 


September 17. Nimblefoot gone some- 
where. Hope he didn't eat that cheese. 
Those children worry me so. 


September 18. Can't find better house. 
Must look again to-night. Mrs. Mouse tried 
to nibble that cheese. It is in a trap! 


Janitor here to-day with 
Trippytoe stuck his 
Had to go 


September 19. 
stick, trying to find us. 
head out and almost got caught. 


without his supper for punishment. Janitor 
talked about cats. 


Must move. 
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September 20. Have found a little house 
under platform in hall. Mrs. Mouse will not 
be satisfied until we get into the piano house. 
Wants musical advantages for children. 
Nothing to eat up here. 


September 21. Piano opened to-day. 
Move in when people go. Horrible noise up 
here. 


September 22. In piano house at last. 
Fine nest of red felt and music book paper. 
Comfortable. 


September 23. Narrow escape to-day. 
Started to go out and got neck caught in some 
wires. 


September 24. People up here to-day. 
Horrible noise and the house shook. Must 
have been an earthquake! Shall have to 
move. 


September 25. Found house under lunch 
room floor. Great luck! 


September 26. No one here to-day. 
Nothing to eat but candle grease. Nest is 


not soft as the other ones. Must move. 


September 27. Back to bookcase house. 
Seems like home. Trippytoe found a banana 
peel in waste basket. Great luck 


September 28. Hear them talking about 
traps and cats. Mrs. Mouse is not cautious 
enough. Afraid to eat anything. 


September 29. Trippytoe found some 
cake on window. We have not seen 
him since. Man here to-day talking about 
poison. 


September 30. Something's ippened. 
Must have been a cyclone. House gene. 
Can't find it anywhere. No place in build- 
ing safe. Must move. 




















SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Cresswell Maclaughlin 
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DUCATION reduces the commercial value of humbug. 





How fleet is the foot of a lie ! 
Nothing bores an ignorant mind like a work of art. 
Many a fellow gets a reputation that goes farther than he can go. 
Sometimes what we take for envy is pity. 

Make a caricature of yourself once in a while and laugh over it. 
Give me one sincere friend—you can have all the rest. 

After a while a man dare not die unless he belongs to a union. 


Wild birds are the tenderest meat—perhaps that is why we love 
the erring. 


We are often disappointed with what the press agent told us wasa 
distinguished man. 


Many persons are not listening—they are asleep. 


What’s ten years on the shoulders of a man who thinks! 


The fellow who stops to explain everything to everybody will never 
reach the end of his journey. 
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What a pleasure, is it not, to impart information? And yet what 


a pleasure some folk enjoy imparting information they do not possess. 


Trimming the ears of an ass neither alters its general disposition nor 
improves its good looks. With the born ass the case is hopeless. 


Some people are so unnecessary to us that we would do well to 
dispense with them altogether. 


Crueltvy—find that in a man and shun him forever. 





A BALLADE OF THE “HOW TO” 
BOOKS 


HAT time when Learning’s path was steep, 
And rocks and fissures marred the way, 
The few who dared were forced to creep, 
Their souls oft quaking with dismay ; 
The goal achieved, their hairs were gray, 
Their bodies bent like shepherds’ crooks ; 
How blest are we who run to-day 
The easy road of “How To” books! 


The presses groan, and volumes heap, 
Our dulness we no more betray ; 

To know the stars, or shear a sheep— 
To live on air, or polo play ; 

The trick is ours, or we may stray 
Beneath the seas, with science cooks, 

And sprint by some reflected ray 
The easy road of “How To” books! 
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Who craves the boon of dreamless sleep? 

Who bricks would make, sans straw or clay? 
“Call spirits from the vasty deep,” 

Or weave a lofty, living lay? 
Let him be heartened, jocund, gay, 

Nor hopeless writhe on tenter-hooks,— 
They meet no barriers who essay 

The easy road of “How To” books! 


ENVOY 


The critics still wi// slash and slay 

Poor hapless scribes, in sanctum nooks ; 
Lo! here’s a refuge for their prey— 

The easy road of “How To” books! 


Joun James Davies. 


——— 
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‘*THE GAME,’’ by Jack London. ‘« STINGAREE,"’ by E. W. Hornung. 

A new paean in worship of physical endur- There is no mistaking Raffles in the guise 
ance, strength and courage. These are the of Stingaree, but it is Raffles vulgarized by a 
test of a man as Mr. London seeshim. ‘‘The long absence from genteel society and more 
Game”’ isa virile but unnecessary story of prone to promiscuous rascality. Life in the 
pugilistic heroism, somewhat dignified by its Australian bush has made him less sensitive 
obvious symbolism of the game of life. (The to the niceties of the profession of gentleman 
Macmillan Co.) burglar and less worthy of our society. (Chas. 

Scribner's Sons.) 
‘‘THe WALKING DELEGATE,"’ by Leroy 
Scott. ‘ ‘‘IOLe,’’ by Robert W. Chambers. 
The novel is quite secondary to a study of One of the most amusing novels of the year 


character not attractive, but strong, real and 
we fear, true. The exposures of late years 
have made the walking delegate a sinister 
figure in the nation and Mr. Scott gives the 
devil his full due. A book filled with vigor- 
ous promise. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


‘‘THe BEAuTIFUL Lapy,” by Booth Tar- 
kington. 

This is a graceful love story done with del- 
icacy and rare feeling. It is just as light in 
substance as ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,"’ and 
though modern in setting, shows that true 
chivalry has not passed away. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 


in its combination of artless satire, genial 
fooling and fanciful comedy. The wisdom 
of the book lies in its utter foolishness and 
the meaning of it in its absurdity. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


‘* PARTNERS OF THE TIDE,”” by Joseph C. 
Lincoln. 

Though inferior to ‘‘Cap’n Eri,” because 
of clumsy and labored workmanship, Mr. Lin 
coln’s second novel of Cape Cod folk is cer- 
tainly pleasant reading. Its quaint charac- 
ters with their Yankee humor and cheerful 
outlook on life are human and likeable. (A. 
S. Barnes & Co.) 
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Leroy Scott 


Mr. Scott, familiar to our readers as a contributor of 
special articles, is a clear and accurate writer. His single 
novel, ‘‘The Walking Delegate,” is a work of much promise. 
We call attention to his article, “‘ Millions for Minutes,” 


in this number. 
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Drawn by Arthur E. Becher. See “Mary Frances,” page 61 
— ances, age Ors. 


‘‘All the scarlet women in the world,” sez she, beckoning back in the dark. 





